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Niebuhr’s answer to loss of faith: 
to invoke another and darker faith 


FAITH AND HISTORY. By Reinhold 
Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.50. 


In the preface to his latest inquiry into 
faith and history, Reinhold Niebuhr justly 
observes that, “It is important in our age 
to understand how the spiritual complacency 
of a culture which believed in redemption 
through history is now on the edge of de- 
spair.” No one has attacked this compla- 
cency more vigorously than has Dr. Nie- 
buhr and no one has striven more earnestly 
to find a deeper meaning in the spiritual 
depression by which, in the trend of con- 
temporary opinion, it has now in large part 
been supplanted. Faith and History is his 
most considerable contribution to this under- 
taking since his magnum opus, The Nature 
and Destiny of Man. It is a difficult and 
perplexing, but also a revealing book and 
there is much to be learned from it—not 
least, perhaps, by those who will disagree 
with its conclusions. 

Its central theme and thesis can be sim- 
ply stated. The dominant note in modern 
culture, Dr. Niebuhr tells us, has been faith 
in history as redemptive—a faith that the 
meaning that can fulfill and justify man’s 
spiritual strivings is to be found in the for- 
ward movement of events as these are pro- 
gressively mastered by human freedom, rea- 
son and virtue. The spokesmen of “liberal” 
Christianity shared this faith and cut their 
theology to its pattern, thus capitulating to 
the characteristic prejudices of the age and 
surrendering in the process the deeper truths 
of sin and salvation of “the ageless Gospel.” 
Their faith has now been refuted by the 
disillusioning course of actual events and 
“the tragic irony of this refutation by con- 
temporary history of modern man’s concep- 
tion of history embodies the spiritual crisis 
of our age” (p. 8). How are we to meet 
this crisis? 


Ever a mystery 


Dr. Niebuhr’s answer is to invoke another 
and a darker faith. “The meaning of his- 
tory is not completed within itself. It is 
completed only from beyond itself as faith 
apprehends the divine forgiveness which 
overcomes man’s recalcitrance. Thus Bibli- 
cal faith, which begins with a sense of mys- 
tery, embodying meaning, and moves to a 
sense of meaning in history which contains 
perplexity and ambiguity, ends. by seeing 
human history perpetually and on every 
level of its achievements, in contradiction to 
the divine.” (p. 144). This transcendent 


meaning is known by faith only, not by rea- a 


son, and repentance and grace are prereq- 
uisites for its apprehension. Even for the 
faithful it must remain a mystery, for the 
picture of the fulfillment of life it offers 
“involves the rational absurdity of an eter- 
nity which incorporates the conditions of 
time.” (p. 137). Here, however, “mystery 
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does not annul meaning but enriches it.” 
(p. 103). 
Obviously no amount of intellectual frus- 


tration or moral failure in history can dis-. 
credit such a faith. The discouraging trend - 


of contemporary events seems rather to con- 
firm its perennial relevance by providing an 
inexhaustible supply of perplexity to be 
“contained,” and of sin and failure to be 
forgiven. And if we fail to understand the 
ultimate goodness of a Divine Sovereignty 
under which forgiveness for endless failure 
is the final end and fulfillment of the human 
enterprise that, too, was to be expected. 
For “when philosophy approaches the ulti- 
mate issues of life and finds itself incapable 
of overcoming the ultimate ambiguities of 
human existence, it is forced to recognize 
the realm of mystery as both the fulfillment 
and negation of the realm of meaning and 
to acknowledge the function of faith as both 
the fulfillment and the negation of reason.” 
(p. 53-4). Where the fulfillment of mean- 
ing is also its negation, there the negation 
of meaning is a kind of fulfillment, the only 
kind, in fact, of which Dr. Niebuhr’s phil- 
osophy gives us any real assurance. 


Ideology and “sin” 


The subtlety with which this theme is 
developed and the range and depth of its 
articulation are impressive. Rarely since 
Biblical times has the self-righteousness of 
national and parochial interests that pre- 
sume to make their own self-centered claims 
the final center of history’s meaning been 
more ruthlessly exposed, and never has such 
exposure been more timely. By identifying 
such ideological presumption with sin and 
interpreting the historical failure of the 
interests it represents as a divine judgment 
on human pride, Dr. Niebuhr gives striking 
relevance to the more negative doctrines of 
traditional theology. And by dignifying this 
recognition of sin and failure as, for faith, 
a disclosure of transcendent meaning be- 
yond all human limitations, he offers to a 
demoralized generation a hope and consola- 
tion at once in and beyond despair. It is 
not surprising that his teaching has seemed 
to many of our contemporaries, as it seems 
to its author, to make sense of a tragic and 
muddled world just when the optimistic 
liberal faith had failed to.do so. 

What is perhaps less easy to see, but not 
less important to understand, is the curiously 
equivocal character of the salvation that it 
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offers. Faith finds a meaning for history 
that somehow redeems its failure—but faith 
in what? Dr. Niebuhr’s language is Biblic 

but his meaning is his own. “Faith,” he tel 
us, “awaits a final judgment and a fina 

resurrection,” (p. 233) and these eschato- 
logical expectations “however embarrassing 
when taken literally, are necessary for a 
Christian interpretation of history.” (p. 
214). But it soon appears that it is not in 
this embarrassingly literal form that “the: 
symbol of the Resurrection” and “the sym-| 
bol of the Last Judgment” are to be taken. 
We are explicitly warned against “the tend 
dency to transmute a ‘truth of faith, which’ 
can be known only by a person in the 
totality and wholeness of his life, into a 
miraculous fact, which the credulous but 
not the sophisticated may easily believe,” a 
tendency which is said to account “for the 
frequent spiritual aridity of Protestant ortho- 
doxy.” (p. 166). Yet surely it was the 
faith in just such “miraculous facts” which 
gave the orthodox doctrine its hopeful mean- 
ing and its assurance of a final victory 
beyond all historical defeats. If the “facts” 
are not to be accepted as facts, but only as 
symbols, what do they symbolize? “By the 
symbol of the Resurrection the Christian 
faith hopes for an eternity which trans- 
figures, but does not annul, the temporal 
process.” (p. 237). But Dr. Niebuhr has 
already told us that the picture of the ful- 
fillment of life this hope expresses involves 
a “rational absurdity,” which in turn, would 
appear to mean that we simply do not know 
in any rational way what we are believing 
when we affirm it. 


Faith vs. reason 


Is its meaning any better known by faith? 
Dr. Niebuhr affirms that we can “know by 
faith” what reason could not tell us and 
finds in this revelation “an apprehension of 
truth beyond the limits of reason.” (p. 151). 
He even goes so far as to affirm of this faith 
that it “achieves a point of transcendence 
over all the contingent aspects of man’s his- 
toric existence, individually and collective- 
ly.” (p. 146). When we ask, however, what 
it is that faith thus knows in its escape from 
the contingencies of historical existence, our 
difficulty recurs. For Dr. Niebuhr also 
maintains, and with unabated vigor, that 
man, as a limited and finite creature “in- 
sinuates the partial, parochial and limited 
aspects of his life into even the most ulti- 
mate insights of his mind” (p. 77) and that 
he can formulate no system of meaning 
which is not tainted by such relativity. So 
it is that man’s faith “must contain a recog- 
nition of the contingent and false element 
in all his actual knowing.” (p. 146). 
In so far then as faith is a kind of knowing 
or insight, that does supply a meaning for 
history, it is subject, in this philosophy, to 
the inevitable limitations of the human 
standpoint. To offer its deliverance as the 
transcendent meaning that we seek would 
be an instance of ideological sin, not an 
escape from it—a sin against which our au- 
thor would surely be most carefully on his 
guard. 
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aly in its negations that this faith can. bear 
itness to the absolute nature of the truth 
t claims to know. “The meaning of life is 
sompleted in principle whenever it is recog- 
ized that ali human completions are not 
mly imperfect but contain positive contra- 
fictions to its true meaning. It is in this 
sé that a love which transcends the pos- 
ibilities of history becomes also the pledge 
the completion of life beyond human 
possibilities.” (p. 198, my italics). But in 
his sense the completion that is offered is 
aothing but the recognition of our inevitable 
sailure to find a completion, a failure in 
yhich Dr. Niebuhr’s interpretation of his- 
must, on his own showing, be included. 
+ is only as the contradiction of any hu- 
manly assignable meaning and a judgment 
m the “absurdity” in any specificable hope 
that this transcendent meaning vindicates its 
bsoluteness and only as absolute that it 
ovides the standpoint beyond all human 
imitations that was sought. Here mystery 
zompletes meaning only by annulling it. 
This is a version ot the Gospel message that 


90th the credulous and sophisticated may 
nave difficulty not so much in believing as 
m understanding. 
_ Evidently, however, the function here as- 
Signed to faith is a rather special one. If I 
irm on doubtful evidence that a great and 
wonderful event has happened or is going 
to happen, I may be scorned as: credulous 
by the sophisticated but at least I know 
what it is that I am believing and what 
meaning its acceptance as true would add to 
my life. When, on the other hand, I am 
asked to apprehend by repentance and faith 
fa meaning to which no positive content can 
de given that is not at the same time said 
© be irremediably ambiguous, erroneous 
d absurd, and to accept the incoherence 


this self-defeating communication as a- 


revelation of truth beyond all human limita- 
ons, then quite literally I know not what 
to think. For dubiety attaches here not to 
the evidence for the purported disclosure 
t to its very sense and import. This is not 
good news, which might be too good to be 


| ocial passion... Unitarian, Episcopalian, et al 


SOCIAL CLASS IN AMERICA: A 
anual of Procedure for the Measure- 
ment of Social Status. By M. Lloyd 
Warner, Marchia Meeker, Kenneth Eells. 
thicago: Science Research Associates. 


It is becoming increasingly clear that the 

passion for status is one of the most power- 

ul drives in society—and in social organisms 

ach as churches. The studies of W. Lloyd 

Varner and his associates at the University 

f Chicago are, year by year, adding new 
of this. 


tended for general reading. But the per- 
who picks it up can expect to be pulled 


gm the opening sentences to the last. The 
ok begins: 
“In the bright glow and warm presence 


It is, therefore, not in its affirmations but 
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true; it is ultimately no news at all save of 
a failure to find or to communicate the 
meaning that was promised. We need no 
special faith or revelation these days to be- 


* lieve in that kind of failure; it is an all too 


obvious feature of the world we live in. 


“Remarkedly vivid” 


This philosophy then, tells us little of 
transcendent truth beyond history, but it 
does give a remarkably vivid and penetrating 
expression to a present human predicament 
within it. The future historian of culture will 
find it as native to its time and climate of 
opinion as were the optimistic doctrines it 
denounces to a more cheerful and progres- 
sive age. This is the way that history nat- 
urally looks to us when our hopes and ex- 
pectations have been contradicted by events, 
just as mystery is the last word about a 
world that we have failed to understand. 
The philosophy that discerns in this frus- 
tration the final truth of human destiny and 
dignifies its acceptance as such as a higher 
kind of wisdom seems both to explain and 
to condone our failure. As Dr. Niebuhr 
says it “clarifies a human predicament and 
may redeem man from the constant ten- 
dency to aggravate his predicament by 
false efforts to escape from it.” (p. 34). 
When failure is the inescapable lot of man 
we may be forgiven, and may even forgive 
ourselves, for our own. 

The fair objection to such a faith and 
philosophy is by no means that they ask 
us to believe too much. It is rather that 
they do not ask us to believe enough. By 
normalizing mystery and defeat they dignify 
an acquiescence in present moral disorder 
and confusion as a recognition of man’s ul- 
timate inadequacy and sin, “Oh ye of 
little faith!” At the risk of being classified 
among the credulous in these high matters, 
I record herewith my own conviction that 
there is more truth to be known and more 
good to be achieved by human effort than 
this despondent doctrine will allow us to 
discern. But we shall need a sturdier faith 


_than Dr. Niebuhr’s if we are to attain them. 


ARTHUR E. MURPHY 


of the American Dream all men are born 
free and equal. Everyone in the American 
Dream has the right, and often the duty, 
to try to succeed and to do his best to reach 
the top. Its two fundamental themes and 
propositions, that all of us are equal and 
that each of us has the right to the chance 
of reaching the top, are mutually contra- 
dictory.... : ’ 

“We have much scholarly knowledge 
about the workings of democracy, but we 
have little scientific knowledge about the 
powerful presence of social status and how 
it works for good and evil in the lives of 
all of us. . . . The lives of many are de- 
Bayes because they do not understand the 
workings of social class.” 

In a review in the September Register of 
another book in this field, we told how 

(continued on next page) 
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churches are revealed to be “engines of 
status” as well as houses of worship. Fur- 
ther confirmation is found in the Warner- 
Meeker-Eells volume. 

Think of the communities and the Uni- 
tarian churches that could fit this quotation 
from a grass-roots observer who was inter- 
viewed by one of the authors: 

“The society class around here are the 
old 400 class. In the main, it’s rooted right 
over there in the Federated Church, It 
comes from the Federated Church. Now, 
Bill, a lot of these people are 8398's, but 
they think they're 40U’s. With a few ex- 
ceptions, no one who’s not in the Federated 
Church is in this class.” 

The authors recognize that “Episcopalians 
and Unitarians generally rank higher than 
the Methodists and Baptists.” (Incident- 
ally, other observers, such as Cleveland 
Amory in his Proper Bostonians, have noted 
a tendency among some “social” Unitarians 
—who cover up their primary regard for 
status with assertions that they are more 
devout than others—to slide over into “high 
society” Episcopal churches. ) 

The present investigators make another 
observation that will be of special interest 
to Unitarians: 

“, , . the church can be important and 
useful to the analyst [of status]. If it has 
an ideology and ritual which are informal, 
emotional and literally interpret the Bible, 
the chances are higher that almost all the 
people in the church will be from the lower 
halt of society, and probably from the low- 
est part. On the other hand, if the church 
is formalistic, if the emphasis is upon inter- 
pretation rather than literal acceptance of 
the gospel, and if individual expression at 
meetings is at a minimum, the chances are 
it is middle-class or higher.” M. A. 


Applied to any age 

THE PURPOSE OF THE GOSPELS. By 
Ernest F. Scott. New York: Charles S. 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Dr. Scott, teacher at Union Theological 
Seminary from 1919 until retirement, delves 
for the relationship and purpose of the Gos- 
pels to the age in which they were written. 

This is his result. 


It being clearly established that the four 
Gospels were written later than the Epistles 
of Paul, that is, after many Christian com- 
munities were going concerns, Dr. Scott is 
moved to ask, “Why?” and in these 168 
pages to ruminate and produce an answer. 


His answer is found in the context of the 
confusion of the Mediterranean world of the 
first and second centuries: Jerusalem de- 
stroyed; the Empire no longer a cohesive, 
integrating force; Christian communities al- 
ready beginning to divide along varied philo- 
sophical and regional lines. The Gospels 
were written to provide in this context a cen- 
tral unifying focus, the figure and personality 
of Jesus. 

That other motives may have been present 
in the separate gospel writers, but that this 
one was common to them all, is Dr. Scott’s 
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conclusion. There is much insight into the 
times and the men of the first and second 
centuries in this volume. It is of value to 
know that in that age of doubt the measure 
of certainty was sought and found. 

JOHN W. BRIGHAM 


As contemporaries 


IN OUR IMAGE: Character Studies 
from the Old Testament Selected from 
the King James Version by Houston 
Harte, with 32 Color Paintings by Guy 
Rowe and Foreward by Kent Cooper. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
$10. 

This remarkable volume contains twenty- 
six familiar stories of the Old Testament, 
each of which illustrates a well-known inci- 
dent or Biblical character. These narratives, 
chosen by Mr. Harte with the assistance of 
seven representative clergymen, faithfully 
follow the text of the King James Version 
of the Bible. 

Houston Harte, who began to wonder why 
most people knew so little about the Bible, 
decided the fault was that the characters 
were portrayed as unreal people, wholly un- 
like anyone in the modern world. He got 
the idea of presenting these historic figures 
as contemporary human beings, indicating 
their weaknesses and faults, their individual 
characteristics—abolishing the usual stereo- 
typed approach. He felt that the key to 
each character lay in the Bible itself, and 
that the words of each Book would have 
to become a living part of the artist if he 
wished to paint these people successfully. 
Though Guy Rowe had to admit that he 
knew very little about the Bible, he accepted 
the commission in 1945, and spent the next 
three and a half years working on it. After 
months of studying the Old Testament and 
making mental images of how he thought 
these ancients should look, Mr. Rowe began 
scanning the faces of the people he encoun- 
tered in his daily affairs, searching for phy- 
sical personifications of his ideas. Adapting 
the ancient methods of painting with bases 
of grease and wax, he developed a new 
technique, using a grease-wax medium on 
the reverse side of acetate sheeting. The 
reproductions in this book of his painting, 
thirty-two in number, present a most strik- 
ing gallery of beautiful portraits, each one 
having individuality and distinction. 

In Our Image will inevitably increase the 
enjoyment of the initiated, and will lead 
the casual reader of the Bible to further 
perusal. A. M. A. 


“Is this what the Lupton committee 
means by a dogma storm?” 
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“* . .. I have never read a more 
direct, simple, concise and under- 
standable explanation of the mean- 
ing of God... .” 

Henry L. Hurwitz, 

—Goodall Company 
“., . even the most casual glance indi- 
cates the depth of understanding and 
the range of intellectual activity which 
this book represents.” 

Frederick M. Eliot, 

—President, American Unitarian Assn. 


“Your litile book with its compre- 

hensive answer on the greatest of 

all subjects is extremely timely. ...” 

Margaret Chase Smith, 

—United States Senate 

“|. . very inspiring and interesting 
little book.” 

Henry Smith Leiper, New York City, 

—World Council of Churches 


“¢ ... JT am sure you are right in 
your judgment.” 


George E. Sokolsky 


“|, . I congratulate you upon what I 
feel certain is an excellent piece of 


work.” 
Daniel L. Marsh, 
President, Boston University 
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‘Primitive, creedless’ 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL AND NAT- 
JRAL RELIGION. By Robert. Frederick 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
3.7/0. 

| Robert West has done us a great service 
in bringing together in one book the history 
and development of the thought of one 
lexander Campbell, who flourished during 
the first part of the nineteenth century. 
e was the founder of the group known as 
he Campbellites, and later the Disciples of 
Christ, one of those many attempts to form 
ta “primitive, Christian and creedless faith.” 
Much of Campbell’s efforts were directed at 
anti-Catholicism, and anti-Deism and natural 
religion; he was a Bible Christian and a 
‘revelationist. Unlike the Millerites, who pre- 
dicted the almost immediate incoming of the 
nillennium, Campbell was much vaguer as 
to exact dates, and seems to have settled 
‘on a period around the year 2000 A. D. In 
many other respects, the Campbellite Millen- 


tt is probably impossible to write a book 
of this sort, which studies the development 
of a single man’s thoughts and religious con- 
‘cepts and make it more interesting than the 
thoughts and concepts themselves. In spite 
of this very obvious obstacle, Dr. West has 
‘done a remarkable job in giving us a first-rate 
reference book on Campbell’s publications. It 
difficult to see how he could have done it 
etter. Doubtless for the reader or the 
student interested in this period of American 
religious history, this book will have much 
to offer, but the ordinary reader will find 
it heavy going. Any book as crammed fill 
of facts and quotations and careful analysis 
of thought as this cannot avoid being 
slightly dull to the average reader. 


EDWIN C. BROOME, JR. 


etreat into mysticism 


TEACH US TO PRAY. Charles Francis 
Whiston. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $2.50. 
“A Study of Distinctively Christian Pray- 
ing,” which is the sub-title of this volume, 
clearly indicates the thesis which the author 
propounds that while prayer on the part of 
members of other faiths may have its 
value, it is not true prayer in the author’s 
sense. For while he does not say it in actual 
words the implication is clear that none but 
a Christian can truly pray. Moreover, he 
must be a particular kind of Christian; one 
who accepts the Amsterdam formula with 
regard to Jesus as God and Saviour and 
who believes that there is no salvation 
part from Christ as the Redeemer. Thus we 
may infer, that according to Dr. Charles 
rancis Whiston of the Protestant Episcopal 


Berkeley, Calif., that a Christian Unitarian 
is incapable of prayer in Dr. Whiston’s 
sense, since the former does not accept the 
ogma of the natural depravity and oy nae 
less of man. Also, the implication is clearly 
lain, though he is not mentioned by name, 
t ultimately the late Mahatma Gandhi 
y little about real prayer. 
: HORACE WESTWOOD 


‘nium differed from the current beliefs of his . 
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Rival to King James 


DAILY PRAYER BOOK (Seder T’filoth khol 
hassanah). First American Revised edition, 
complete in one volume, with commentary 
introductions and notes by the late Chief 
Rabbi, Joseph H. Hertz. New York. Bloch 
Publishing Co. $5. 


Any prayer book, of course, defies a re- 
viewer, for it is a traditional thing, sanctified 
by centuries of use. A new edition of such 
a book is of interest primarily because it 
presents in one volume of over a thousand 
pages, the complete text in Hebrew and in 
English of these.traditional Hebrew liturgies 
and prayers. The reader familiar with the 
Hebrew language can readily “find himself” 
in the Hebrew text, since the translation is 
well cross-referenced. 


This is the prayer book in use in orthodox 
Jewry, and the notes, comments, and intro- 
ductory material imply the theological back- 
ground of the orthodox religious viewpoint. 
No attempt is made in the introduction for 
example, to give credit to the conclusions of 
higher criticism of the Old Testament, as 
in the comments on the authorship of the 
Psalms, the Song of Deliverance from the 
Red Sea attributed to Moses, and the Song 
of Deborah attributed to her, etc. (pp. xii 
and xiii). Generally a careful attempt seems 
to have been made in the notes and else- 
where to avoid controversial matters, which 
is clearly the course of wisdom in a book of 
this sort. It must be remembered, it is a 
prayer book, and not a scholarly dissertation 
on the history and origin of Hebrew prayers. 

The Gentile reader will find the reversed 
order of pagination somewhat confusing at 
first; the book is printed like all books written 
in the Semitic languages with page 1 at the 
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‘Pierre 
van Paassen 
has written 

am exalted 
and exciting 
interpretation 
of Jesus.../| 


“Clear-cut and dramatic, 
WHY JESUS DIED dem- 
onstrates that it .was the 
Romans, and not the Jews, 
who killed Christ. Van Paas- 
sen’s explanation of the Res- 
urrection has great beauty, 
and is founded upon sound 
psychological insight. A 
daring and eloquent work 
which stirs a fresh devotion 
to the great figure of the 
Nazarene.” — JOHN HAY- 
NES HOLMES, N. Y. Herald 


Tribune. 


‘TI cannot conceive of any 
reader who will not read 
WHY JESUS DIED with 
rapt absorption in one sit- 
ting.”,—EDWARD WAGEN- 
KNECHT, Chicago Tribune. 


“Here speaks an authentic 
liberal voice.”’ — DR. HER- 
BERT HITCHEN. 


Why 
Jesus 
Died 


By PIERRE 
VAN PAASSEN 


$3.00 at all bookstores, 
THE DIAL PRESS, N. Y. 


CA 


books 


back. Hebrew is read from right to left, and 
the Hebrew method is preserved. 
= EDWIN C. BROOME, JR. 


The debt we owe 


THE LIVING SOURCES OF FREE 
RELIGION. By Peter H. Samsom. San 
Diego: First Unitarian Church. $1. 

In this small booklet the author has given 
a condensed resume of the evolution of free 
religious thought that is worthy of larger 
type in a much finer, cloth edition. Its fine 
print repels the casual browser, and un- 
doubtedly will hinder its sale which is little 
short of a tragedy. 

From the initial chapter, which delineates 
a free man’s religion, to the final ninth 
chapter, which defiantly challenges those 
who would cast off secularism as something 
altogether evil, the reader finds a fresh, 
vigorous, stimulating presentation of the 
liberal’s attitude toward life. Here, at long 
last, is a decent appreciation of the thought 
and conduct of the intellectual pagans; a 
frank recognition of the Jewish and Greek 
origin of the best in Christian ethics and a 
proper tribute to their value irrespective of 
their origin; a reminder of the tremendous 
debt we owe to the religious heretics who 
gave Unitarianism its life; and a splendid 
summary in epitome of the great contribu- 
tions which have been made to religion by 
Biblical criticism, the physical sciences, psy- 


Nmuith- 
Goodspeed 
Bible 


At all bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


The nitrated Book 


in an unrivaled 


chology and comparative religion. 

We suggest that this booklet should be 
placed in the hands of every new member 
who comes from orthodoxy. It would serve 
as a fine introduction to liberal thought 
and attitudes, stimulate questions, prompt 
further reading and inevitably result in a 
greater appreciation of our rich heritage and 
a deeper consecration to the task that lies 
before us. 

THEODORE C. ABELL 


Delight and tragedy 

THE VISITOR AND HELLO, MAN. 
By Kenneth L. Patton. Boston: Beacon 
Press. $2.50. 


This volume is made up of two books. 
“The Visitor,” the poem of some twenty- 


five pages of free verse from which the first. 


book takes its name, recaptures the experi- 
ences, moods and meanings of infancy and 
childhood with astonishing poignancy. The 
book closes with several clusters of sonnets 
of various verse patterns, including sonnets 
without rhyme, which sing life’s delight and 
tragedy. Between are songs in wide variety 
—some fanciful, one or two charmingly hu- 
morous, many of them expressions of a very 
sensitive and rather stark philosophy of life. 
How can one give the flavor of Mr. Patton’s 
gift for phrase and image?—“to let questions 
and ideas run like scouts over the forward 
hills of the unknown”; “the smallest pearl 


translation 


@ Easy to understand because it 
is in your language, the Amer- 
ican language of today. 

® Set in clear, easy-to-read 
type. 

® Arranged to distinguish 
prose from poetry. 

® Translated by world-renown- 
ed scholars and masters of 
modern American speech. 

® Tested and acclaimed by mil- 
lions of daily Bible readers. 


In your choice of 18 editions 
in handsome, permanent bind- 
ings, ranging from the New 
Testament, popular edition, at 
$1.00, to the beautiful Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary edition of the 
New Testament at $5.00, to de- 
luxe, leather-bound editions of 
the Bible at $12.50. Write for 
free, descriptive circular. 


scourging the flesh of the smallest oyster” 
for examples that appeal to this reviewer. 

Book two, “Hello, Man,” is almost wholly 
made up of lyrical expressions of natural 
istic religion in free verse. Your reviewe: 
has read and reread them with undiminishec 
enthusiasm and satisfaction. He has reac 
passages aloud on a Sunday morning ir 
place of a sermon of his own writing to ; 
congregation eagerly attentive and very ap 
preciative. Here is lyrical material whicl 
has extraordinary freshness and power wher 
arranged for responsive reading in church 
Comfort there is in the beautiful homily 
“Secure Be the Human Heart.” And ther 
is the living sculpture of “Muscles.” True 
appealing and challenging is the piece en 
titled “The Church of Man.” ~ 


VINCENT B. SILLIMA} 


The Beacon 


The Renta Less» Boston 


Selections from the MARTIN & JuDY § 
e series for young readers are being 

translated into Zulu for use at the 
e Adams Mission Station in Natal, « 
South Africa. 


The Library of Congress has selec- 
° ted the enlarged Beacon Press « 
edition of John Dewey's RECON- 
STRUCTION IN PHILOSOPHY for pro- 
e duction both in Braille and in talk- 
ing-book form, for the use of blind 
readers. e 


e Publishers in Britain, Holland and .« 
Germany are bringing out editions 
of the Beacon Press book, THE 
e AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER, and 
a French publisher is issuing ax- 
BERT SCHWEITZER: AN ANTHOLOGY, ° 
edited by Charles R. Joy. 


A series of “editorial” type adver- 

tisements is being sponsored by the ® 

Beacon Press in The New Yorker 

book department; placed by the 

° Press’ new advertising agent, Ar- e 
nold Rosoff, Boston. 


In October the Beacon Press or- 
¢ dered the ninth printing of AMERI- e 
CAN FREEDOM & CATHOLIC POWER 
bringing the total in print to 85,000. 
e For more than two months, sales . 
have been averaging approximately 
3,000 copies a week. Also, work * 
e has started on a British edition. 


DPEN FORUM 
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In his review of Pierre van Paassen’s Why 
s Died, my learned colleague, the Rev. 
red I Cairns, confesses, “I cannot admit to 
being thrilled by any portion of this work. 
Perhaps it is because I wanted so much to 
be thrilled.” Well, confessions are good 
for the soul, and so I shall join Mr. Cairns 
in this purging of the confessional emotions 
by confessing on my part that reading his 
review I was also less thrilled than I had 
expected and hoped to be. The reason for 
my disappointment is a simple one: I had 
expected a much more objective and crit- 
ically appreciative review, whereas I found a 
review that is so one-sidedly emotional and 
Pp ejudicial as to compromise even those sec- 
tions of it that seek to be strictly objective. 
One wonders why he should want to 
burden an, of necessity, brief review with 
an allusion to the passage dealing with 
Jesus’ alleged “hematidrosis” in Gethsemane 
or with Dr. van Paassen’s reference to his 
former teacher Charles Guignebert as “the 
greatest authority on the life and times of 
Jesus.” These censorious side-swipes would 
make sense only if the writer had subjected 
both these statements to careful critical 
analysis and shown that either or both of 
them were wrong or highly questionable. As 
a matter of fact, van Paassen’s attempt at 
explaining Jesus’ “blood-sweating” in Geth- 
Semane in modern psychosomatic terms may 
involve him in considerable controversy. It 
also makes for interesting reading and, inci- 
dentally, seems to be much more than a 
s a scientific explanation of a much- 
debated phenomenon. As to van Paassen’s 
preference for the scholarship of his former 
teacher Guignebert, that is a perfectly 
legitimate attitude the wrongness or right- 
ness of which would depend upon a highly 
critical analysis which Mr. Cairns does not 
even attempt. 

Most of the review would, in my humble 
opinion, fall under the general indictment of 
being “immaterial and irrelevant,” and the 
reviewer might have saved himself from 

e accusation of too highly “personalizing” 
his discussion of the book had he allowed 
himself to be led by van Paassen’s clearly 
expressed purpose in writing his Why Jesus 
Died. The author says very frankly on the 
Jast page of the book (p. 274): “In this 
ook there is, of course, no pretense of writ- 
ing a life of Jesus. I have merely sought 
to separate a few facts in the life of Jesus 
from the mass of myths and legends sur- 
rounding the Christ of the Church. I have 
written because theologians still continue 
to hide from the laity the fact that a se- 
tious search for the origins of the Christian 
religion is being carried on in the great 
schools of the West.” 

Here, as I see it, is the key to the under- 
of the book, the key which, had 


anding 


ocked for him the many precious treasures 
the volume which, I firmly believe, will 
one day be numbered among the classics of 


ir. Cairns used it wisely, would have un- 


Rejoinder to the Cairns review 
of van Paassen’s ‘Why Jesus Died’ 


Surely Mr. Cairns is wrong when he says 
that “Dr. van Paassen excuses his work 
after he completes it. He confesses that 
‘no really objective life of Jesus can be 
written’ for ‘every (such) work . . . is funda- 
mentally a mere amplification of the role 
played by Jesus in the imagination of the 
authors.’ ” I find in these words neither an 
“excuse” nor an “apology,” but simply the 
frank explanatory statement of one who has 
used in the pages of Why Jesus Died both 
profound erudition, the discipline of scien- 
tific thinking, as well as the imagination of 
the poet and creative artist in an highly 
successful attempt to catch the glory and 
the radiance of the personality of the Man 
from Galilee. 

Dr. van Paassen’s latest book is neither a 
novel nor an attempt to add another stiff, 
formal and technical theological study to the 
already voluminous literature dealing with 
the Carpenter of Nazareth, It is rather a 
piece of fine creative writing based on 
sound scholarship and seeking to speak to 
both the mind and the heart of the aver- 
age reader, to Mr. and Mrs. Everyman in 
the pew, in the home and on the street from 
the enlightened mind and warm human 
heart of one who, as few in our day, has 
beheld the “real presence” of one of the 
most magnificent characters of history, of 
one whose greatness lay in his fundamental 
humanity, in his love of the common peo- 
ple, and in his willingness to give his life 
for the realization of the Kingdom of God. 
I feel that in this sense van Paassen has suc- 
ceeded brilliantly in writing a book which 
may do more to bring Jesus into his own, 
i. e., into the hearts of men, than almost any 
other such book of earlier or contemporary 
days. 

Mr. Cairns goes far afield in attempting 
to find flaws in the book when he compares 
its portrayal of Jesus’ kinspeople and con- 
temporaries with that contained in Leonore 
Coffee’s drama “Family Portrait.” How well 
I remember this play and the superb per- 
sonification of Mary by Judith Anderson. 
But just wherein is this comparison apropos? 
Since when is it fair to compare two such 


“Here's where I'd better shout like 
mad—I don’t know what the sentence 


means myself. . . .” 


fundamentally different genres of literature 
as a popular historical-imaginative treatment 
of a personality and situation with a 
dramatic version of the same material? As 


_well compare a popular treatise of one of 


Denmark’s murder-kings with Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet” or a similar version of pertinent 
English history with such plays as Macbeth, 
Richard III or any of the Henrys. The 
thing simply isn’t done because it adds ex- 
actly nothing to a critical evaluation of the 
function of these two entirely different 
literary approaches to plot and character- 
ization. 

Similarly, Mr. Cairns’ attempt at compari- 
son between The Case of the Nazarene Re- 
opened and the van Paassen book is quite 
irrelevant; the two were not intended to do 
“the same thing” and didn’t. I am reminded 
of the old Latin saying, “si duo idem faciunt, 
non est idem,” and while Goldin, Zeitlin and 
van Paassen did “the same thing,” it was 
not “the same thing.” I find it even more 
difficult to understand the lengthy reference 
of Mr. Cairns to Dr. van Paassen’s famous 
Boston sermon, “America Must Choose.” 
Granted that the chapter in Why Jesus 
Died, captioned “The Eternal Gospel,” ap- 
pears to lean heavily upon that sermon:— 
so what? And what does Mr. Cairns mean 
when he says that he “found numerous 
phrases of the Boston sermon exactly repro- 
duced in this new work, but none of the 
references to the Roman Catholic Church 
were included,” and then goes on to say 
“this would have been less offensive had 
not the author of both writings dared to re- 
state his criticism of neo-orthodoxy while 
not daring to renew his fight with Catholi- 
cism”? 

Now, really, why should the author of 
Why Jesus Died use the pages of this par- 
ticular book to “renew his fight with Cathol- 
icism”? Is not the book itself as effective 
an attack on the Roman Catholic Christo- 
logical position as it is an onslaught on the 
Christological position of orthodox Protes- 
tantism or Eastern Orthodoxy? Dr. van 
Paassen is too well-balanced and clever a 
writer to make every literary creation of his 
an obviously anti-Catholic diatribe. And has 
Mr. Cairns not heard to what extent Why 
Jesus Died already has aroused the ire and 
hostility of the American hierarchy? The 
book had hardly appeared in book stores and 
advertising when Catholic pressure was 
brought to bear upon both advertisers and 
sellers. This has happened in Milwaukee 
and New York where such Catholic opposi- 
tion, notwithstanding, the book is enjoying 
an increasing popularity and sales are 
mounting rapidly. According to highly reli- 
able information, Macy’s in New York sold 
a thousand copies the other day, and the 
first edition of 25,000 is already exhausted. 
So much for Mr. Cairns’ implied claim that 
van Paassen is reneging on his Boston ser- 
mon and coddling the Catholics. 

Mr. Cairns correctly states towards the 
end of his review that “the book will be 
widely read, and not without profit,” and 
surely Unitarian readers would have been 
much more effectively spurred to purchase 
and read this splendid volume by “one of 
us” had the reviewer in the columns of The 


Register allowed himself to be somewhat 
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open forum 


less emotional and “personal” and a bit 
more objective and scholarly. 

I do not find myself seeing eye to eye with 
Pierre van Paassen concerning every detail 
of his fascinating development of his great 
theme; however, this only adds interest and 
zest to the reading of Why Jesus Died, and 
I shall do my utmost to have this book not 
only become a Unitarian household treasure 
but to attain that popularity which in my 
opinion it deserves as a truly magnificent 
literary work on a great and immortal theme. 


REV. KARL M. CHwoROwsKky, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


May become a memorial 


Pierre van Paassen has written a book 
which may well become historic in Amer- 
ican religious thought. He has faced the 
paradox of the most familiar name in the 
history of man being buried under countless 
layers of superstition, theological inventions 
and incredible lies about the person and life 
of Jesus. 

I profoundly hope this book will not be 
given the silent treatment, for it should be 
read by every alert and modern man and 
woman in America. It should be required 
reading in our seminaries and become the 
subject of thousands of sermons. Dr. van 
Paassen does two things well: he removes 
the sanctified mythologies that screen Jesus 
from the common man and he presents the 
known facts and high probabilities with per- 
suading power. The Jesus of history is 
revealed for the twentieth century with great 
simplicity and moving eloquence. The chap- 
ter on the Eternal Gospel has little to equal 
it in this generation for a statement of the 
Jewish-Christian prophetic tradition in the 
light of today’s struggle for justice, equality 
and peace in the world. The book will be 
reviled in many quarters, Protestant and 
Catholic, but it may well become the me- 
morial to Pierre van Paassen’s prophetic in- 
spiration long, long after he has ended his 
days. Why Jesus Died is reverent, bold and 
enormously exciting. Thank God, at last 
we have a biography of Jesus that is not 
consciously or unconscivusly anti-Semitic. 

REV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, Los Angeles 


Even a minority 


Would it be completely out of place to 
have in some corner of your magazine a 
column of out and out religious material? 
At one time you started something of the 
kind called “The Quiet Hour” which had 
some excellent bits in it but also some vague, 
lofty modern poetry which did not seem to 
me to serve the purpose needed in such a 
paragraph. Then it petered out completely. 

I realize your magazine musi be chiefly 
for ministers and perhaps people who feel 
themselves beyond the need of such, but 
also there must be many like myself who 
would like some bit of purely spiritual food, 
and who seek in our Unitarian journal for it. 
President Eliot’s page sometimes gives it, 
but I still think there’s room for more—not 
but what your general run of material is of 
the enlightening and stimulating sort Unita- 
rians like. However, it seems to me over- 
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balanced toward political questions, etc., for 
a religious journal. 

When I think of the many fine writings 
of our ministers (I have encountered them 
through p.o.M. work) such material as Mr. 
Park’s 200 little sermons in The Inner Vic- 
tory—of the beautiful bits of uplifting poetry 
we so seldom see—it seems to me there 
would be ample material for a “Pulpit” para- 
graph or letter column. . 

There are many who take The Register 
who are not situated so that they can go to 
church who, I am sure, would appreciate 
such material and perhaps your subscription 
would be larger if you made more effort to 
reach a larger field. I regret to see that the 
Alliance page has vanished—a page which 
was an entering wedge for getting the 


women to subscribe and read more than’ 


they do. I know it does riot appeal to most 
of them, as is, for I have made efforts to 
sell it in different groups I have been in. 

I noticed that a similar suggestion was 
snowed under a few years back when a 
questionnaire was sent out, but I don’t 
think that reached a fairly representative 
group and even a minority might have their 
column without hurting the journal as a 
whole. 

A. H. ALLEN, Boston 


Your favorites 


I am compiling a comprehensive anthol- 
ogy of Christian prayers, tentatively en- 
titled Twenty Centuries of Christian Prayer. 
This collection will contain prayers written 
by representative men and women of all 
nations and Christian bodies and of all the 
centuries since Christ. 

I shall greatly appreciate the help of your 
readers who will send me copies of favorite 
prayers, ancient or modern. I ask that the 
contributor of a prayer give the author, the 
translator, and the title of the prayer, and 
the title and the publisher of the book in 
which the prayer appeared, if possible. 

Even though I am doing a great deal of 
research in the field of written prayer, it is 
obvious to me that, without the help of 
many persons, I shall overlook many prayers 
that ought to be included in my anthology. 

G. A. CLEVELAND SHRIGLEY, 
_-195 Bird Avenue, Buffalo 18, N. Y. 


“I'm so tired I could just cry. Four 
trips to Boston last week with page—long 
letters to the Open Forum. What do 


they think we are, pack horses or carrier 


pigeons?” 


Battle of ideas goes on 


In the September issue Rev. Robert 
Weston blasts at the different Unitaria 
groups that are always blasting at eack 
other. Well, I don’t wish to continue the 
chain and blast at Rev. Weston but I woul 
like to make a comment or two. I am 
new member and was attracted to Unitarian 
ism not because of their disagreement as t 
what is sacred but because of their seemin 
agreement as to what is not sacred—namely 
anybody’s individual view or opinion. 


‘ 


A battle of ideas goes on and on in th 
Unitarian Church and sometimes individuals 
become identified with the idea they pr 
claim and things get a bit personal. Bu 
even though everybody comes out fightin 
there is little hitting in the clinches an 
practically no hitting below the belt. It i 
no wonder Rev. Weston had. to rediscove 
Unitarianism. In the Navy someone tell 
somebody else just what to do and it i 
done and perhaps Rev. Weston subcon 
sciously yearned for that less rugged life. 


But is all of this Unitarian wrangling nec 
essary? Perhaps it is worth while if it pro- 
motes the death and decay of a lot of harm 
ful and useless concepts and ideas. And 
perhaps no one need view with alarm. 
Susanne K. Langer (Philosophy in a New 
Key), puts it thus: “But the mind of man 
is always fertile, ever creating and discard- 
ing, like the earth. There is always new 
life under old decay. Last year’s dead 
leaves hide not merely the seeds, but the 
full-fledged green plants of this year’s 
spring, ready to bloom almost as soon as 
they are uncovered. It is the same with the 
seasons of civilization: under cover of a 
weary Greco-Roman eclecticism, a baffled 
cynicism, Christianity grew to its conquer- 
ing force of conception and its clear inter- 
pretation of life; obscured by creed, canon, 
and curriculum, by learned disputation and 
demonstration, was born the great ideal of 
personal experience, the rediscovery of the 
inner life,’ as Rudolph Eucken termed it, 
that was to inspire philosophy from Des- 
cartes’s. day to the end of German ideal- 
ism. And beneath our rival ‘isms,’ our 
methodologies, conferences, and symposia, 
of course there is something brewing, too.” 


Is Unitarianism a stunted shrub or a full 
fledged green plant ready to burst forth? 
The latter, I hope, and when that hap- 
pens all of us can gather around and Jay 
William Hudson can lead us in song. 


Rev. Weston says, “I take it for granted, 
of course, that they [new members] have 
become interested in becoming Unitarians 
because of the excellent opportunity for 
continuous fighting that we afford.” I plead 
guilty as charged and wish to complain 
about a fight that didn’t come off. I had 
high hopes that John Nicholls Booth’s ar- 
ticle “Wanted Unitarian Missionaries” would 
kick up quite a row—but nary a ripple. The 
article was ignored. What has Mr. Booth 
done to deserve such treatment? Still 
faintly hopeful I suggest the starting of the 
“UMATA’—sounds foreign—and stands for 
“Unitarianism made avalaible to all.” 


JOE O'DONNELL, Seattle, Wash. 


We have been asked (see page 7 of the 
October Christian Register) to sign a state- 
ment that we believe in universal religion 
and a universal church in which all religious 
truth-seekers may come together and contrib- 
ute to the ‘common enrichment of their 
hurch; and we are urged to pledge our 
efforts to this end as a “great Unitarian 
cause, 
| We are all in agreement with the spirit 
| of this statement, and there can be no 
doubt about the good intentions of those 
| who have already signed it; but we ought 
| to examine very carefully the practicability 
»of what we are asked to do. Just as we 
all believe in the desirability of a universal 
I pr world government but see no practical 
| way to bring it about at the present time, 
"so we all believe in universal religion and 
e desirability of establishing a universal 
hurch but see no practical way of bringing 
_ it into being and making it work in the fore- 
seeable future. 
Before we commit ourselves and pledge 
our efforts to the task of remodeling our 
denomination into a universal church, would 
it not be wise to make a careful survey of 
the facts, possibilities, and probabilities that 
onfront us? We might find that the estab- 
lishment of a universal church is not feasible 
_ because people are not equal to it or fitted 
for it in this stage of man’s development. 
In this connection, should we not recog- 
nize that the Unitarian Fellowship as it 
now stands is about as near to being a uni- 
versal church as any religious organization 
ould be at the present time? It has no 
‘creed. It takes in without question anyone 
who wants to come in. It shuts out no one. 
It grants the right of each individual to hold 
and express his own convictions. The door 
is open to all varieties of truth-seekers—if 
they want to come in. But the crucial point 
is that they do not want to come in. 
It is quite apparent that the vast majority 
of people in the world today do not wish to 
enter a universal church. They prefer reli- 
gious fellowships that are not so broad and 
inclusive and diffusive. This is why our Uni- 
tarian church has not enrolled more people 
in its membership. Considering the natural 
odds against it, the wonder is that it has 
succeeded in enrolling as many as it has. 
Like every organization of human beings 
in a normal state of health, our Unitarian 
‘ellowship has its internal troubles—its dis- 
agreements, antagonisms, controversies and 
dissensions; but ought we to expect people 
in a Unitarian church to be different from 
the common run of people in all churches? 
Do we think that changing our denomina- 
tional name and calling ourselves a univer- 
sal church would enable us to enroll in our 
membership the multitudes that now bypass 
? - 
Do we think that a universal church, if 
we could succeed in establishing one, would 
not have the same human nature in it—and 
the same disagreements, controversies and 
logma-storms that we have to deal with in 
ur present organization? 
Indeed, is it not possible that this pro- 


i 
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ome searching and pertinent questions 


posal to try to get away from the troubles 
that now beset us, by making ourselves 
into a universal church, involving as it does 
the abandonment of our traditional Unitar- 
ian relationship to Christianity, will simply 
multiply our troubles? 

These are searching and pertinent ques- 
tions. 
DR. MARION FRANKLIN HAM, Belmont, Mass. 


Still under the spell 


The statement publicized in the October 
issue, concerning “universal religion,” and 
signed by so many ministers, is remarkable 
for its confusion of thought. And it is a 
confusion that spells imminent disaster for 
the Unitarian fellowship. 

The confusion is in the assumption that 
you can have a universal religion which in- 
cludes humanists. Someone is obviously 
using words very carelessly. For humanists 
want nothing to do with religion, as we 
have long understood it; they will have none 
of God, or prayer, or immortality; their con- 
cern is entirely with ethics; and it is the 
driving motive of their humanist philosophy 
to combat religion as a delusion of mankind. 
Genuine humanists, who understand their 
own philosophy, would certainly not want 
to be included in a “church” with all these 
other folk who are still under the spell of 
something more than man—the theists, 
Christians and Jews! To include the 
humanist in such a universal religion would 
offend him mightily. 

And, on the other hand, it does not seem 
to me realistic to think that the religious folk 
—the theists, Christians and Jews — would 
be able successfully to have either a “re- 
ligion” or a “church” in cooperation with 
humanists. Can you imagine such a uni- 
versal church — with no mention of God!— 
never a word of prayerl—and a deadly 
silence about immortality at the grave? What 
would such a monstrous and hybrid church, 
or “religion,” do or say? It would stammer 
helplessly — in just the way that Unitarian- 
ism is stammering now. 

For you can reconcile almost every di- 
vision between religious folk in the world 
except this one — the division between those 
who believe in God, and those who insist, 
as do the humanists, that life can and must 
be organized without reference to God. 

I have two small suggestions: (1) Where 
there are humanists, there is no “church” 
and there is no “religion’—and genuine 
humanists are as insistent upon this point as 
am I; (2) Drop one word —“humanists”— 
from this statement, and I, along with many 
others, will be quite happy to sign it. 

REV. HARVEY SWANSON, Lancaster, Pa. 


Dixon case on appeal 

After careful thought and much’ delibera- 
tion, the Free Schools Committee decided 
unanimously to appeal the Dixon Case to 
the State Supreme Court. 

Some of you may be surprised at our deci- 
sion because it has been generally believed 
that we won a sweeping victory. There 
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will be those who will misunderstand our 
action. We are not asking that any person 
be barred from teaching in public schools 
because of their religious affiliation. We 
hope to prove that garbed sisters, brothers 
and priests as a class should be barred as 
public school teachers, not for their religious 
alignment, but because by virture of their 
vows of obedience and poverty, they are 
not free agents and are bound by these 
vows to their church above any state au- 
thorities. Furthermore, in fulfilling their 
obligations they violate the constitutional 
principle of separation of church and state. 

While we are not sure of the outcome of 
our appeal, if a favorable ruling can ever 
be expected, it would have to grow out of 
a record as strong and tremendous as the 
one we developed in the District Court; 
showing in numerous counties and over 
thirty schools the same general pattern fol- 
lowed by all sisters and brothers. We very 
strongly believe that now is the time to have 
this case tested by our highest courts. Only 
then will the nation know if the constitu- 
tional principle of keeping church and state 
separate will be upheld. 

The cost of the appeal of the case to the 
State Supreme Court will be around $10,000 
and if it should go to the United States 
Supreme Court about $15,000. We have 
a balance of $2,863.94 from the District 
Court. We hope that we can again count 
on you to help us and acquaint others of 
our needs. 

We are having a detailed account of this 
case printed to send to all of our friends. 

Free Schools Committee 
LYDIA C. ZELLERS, 
REY. PORFIRIO ROMERO, 
OLIVE BOWEN, Dixon, N. M. 


To John Dewey 


It is with pride and gratitude that we add 
our congratulations to the multitude of 
others extended to John Dewey on his nine- 
tieth birthday. 

After eleven years of applying Mr. 
Dewey’s philosophy at Goddard College we 
have found that this system of education 
through experience is a sound and tangible 
means of developing an effective and intel- 
ligent citizen. The use of independent 
thought and research combined with an em- 
phasis on constant re-evaluation of our basic 
assumptions is the essence of our workable 
interpretation of Mr. Dewey’s principles. 

Our non-resident work term, which gives 
us added insight and experience with our 
society, broadens our understanding of life’s 
problems, and eliminates the traditional 
“ivory tower” attitude, peculiar to so many 
colleges. The practice of the democratic 
system in our community is a vital part of 
the Goddard education, as is the emphasis on 
the measure of individual growth rather than 
achievement on a competitive scale. 

Goddard owes its existence to the ideas of 
John Dewey, and we feel that our greatest 
tribute to him will be to continue living so 
successfully his educational philosophy. 

JANE BRAHAM, BETTY JANE GREENWALD 


Goddard College 
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A more inclusive union in the future 


All Unitarian churches are asked to vote 
prior to May 1, 1950, on the question of 
whether or not they wish a plan for fed- 
eral union of the Universalist and Unitar- 
ian fellowships developed. Material is now 
going out to all parishes informing them of 
the action to be taken, as voted at the Gen- 
eral Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association held in Portland, Oregon, last 
August. 


By this action all local parishes are re- 
quested to have their membership vote at 
a parish meeting, either their Annual or a 
Special Meeting, on the question: “Do you 
favor the drafting of a plan of church union 
between the Universalist and Unitarian fel- 
lowships?” This vote is for the guidance of 
the respective denominational authorities as 
to the wishes of the people in the parishes. 
As such it is an effort to secure a “grass- 
roots” expression before any further action 
is taken. 


The General Conference of the ava in 
Portland received the report of the Joint 
Commission on Church Union which had 
been set up by the General Conference in 
1947 in Washington and by vote of the 
Executive Board of the Universalist Church 
in America. It reported that after two years 
of study it could find no insurmountable ob- 
stacles to union, and recommended a five 
point program: 

(1) a vote by each parish prior to May 
1, 1950, on the wish for a plan of union 
to be developed, which would be presented 
to the parishes at a later date for ratification 
or rejection; 

(2) the creation of an interim committee 
to canvass the churches and report the find- 
ings to the American Unitarian Association; 

(3) provided 51 per cent of the churches 
vote favorably, a special commission will be 
appointed to draft a plan of federal union. 
If by May 1, less than 51 per cent of all 
Unitarian parishes have voted favorably the 
plan will be dropped; 


(4) provided the churches have approved 
the creation of a commission to draft a plan, 
said plan will be developed and presented 
to the parishes for approval or rejection. 75 
percent of all parishes of both fellowships 


must approve the plan before it can become 
effective; 


(5) the consummation of the plan upon 
approval, or the rejection thereof. 

In all instances, the final authority will 
be in the hands of the local parishes of both 
fellowships. The immediate vote is on the 
question of whether a commission to draft 
a plan of federal union should be appointed 
or not. This vote does not bind the parishes 
to accept any proposed plan. 


The interim committee charged with se- 
curing the vote has been appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the ava as follows: 
Rev. George N. Marshall, Plymouth, chair- 


man; Rev. William W. Lewis, Portsmouth, - 
N. H.; Rev. John A. Mark, Arlington, Mass.; - 


Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring, Melrose; Mer- 
rill E. Bush, Boston; and Mrs. Edward 
Walkley, Marblehead. 


The original study commission was com- 
posed as follows: Rev. Leslie Pennington, 
Chicago; Rev. George N. Marshall, Ply- 
mouth; William Roger Greeley, Boston; 
Kurt L. Hanslowe, avy delegate; Rev. John 
MacKinnon, Wilmington, Del; Rev. Tracy 
Pullman; Detroit; President Wallace W. 
Robbins, Meadville Theological School; Mrs. 
Edward Walkley, Marblehead, Alliance 
Delegate;, Miss Helen C. Robertson, Provi- 
dence; Dr. Julius E. Warren, University 
City, Mo.; and Dwight Allen, Springfield, 
Mass., Laymen’s League delegate, compos- 
ing the Unitarian members. 

The Universalist members were as fol- 
lows: Rey. John E. Wood, Attleboro, chair- 
man; A, I. Bicknell, Boston; Mrs. Seth K. 
Brooks, Washington; Rev. Edna Brunner, 
Canton, N. Y.; Dean Howard Evans, Akron 
Univ.; Paul Herschel, Peoria, Ill.; Emerson 
Lalone, Boston; Dr. Carl. Olson, Minnea- 
polis; Fred Perkins, Providence; and Dean 
John M. Ratcliff, Tufts College School of 
Religion. 

The original joint commission recommends 
the procedure of federal union between the 
Universalist and Unitarian fellowships as the 
first step towards the federation of all reli- 
gious liberals in America, and looks forward 
to a much more inclusive union in the future. 
REV. GEORGE N. MARSHALL, Plymouth, Mass. 


Besides the questionings and doubts 


It was with great interest that I read Mrs. 
Hunter’s thoughtful and objective analysis 
of the points of view of Dr. Smart and 
Mrs. Fahs in religious education, The ar- 
ticle of course contains much controversial 
material, But I should like merely to point 
out a possible solution to a question asked by 
Mrs. Hunter to which she says she herself 
does not know the answer. 

In speaking of the approach of Kierke- 
gaard and Kafka to God, she says that it 
is “a type of awareness open to all, that 
demands a poetic, non-discursive form for 
its adequate expression. . . . The question 
we must ask ourselves is this: if there is 
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something about God that needs to be ex- 
pressed in the way these men have chosen, 
how should it affect our curriculum ma- 
terials? I do not know exactly.” Mrs. 
Hunter, however, hints at an answer when 
she says, “The life of the spirit demands 
the insights or form of apprehension of the 
myth, 

The solution of the problem is, of course, 
to be found in worship, which is, after all, 
the central and unique purpose for which 
every church of every sect and every re- 
ligion, Christian and non-Christian alike, ex- 
ists. Worship is the peculiar function of 

(Continued on page 18) 


Even Small Doses 
of Alcohol in Beverages 
are Harmful 


The injurious effects of alcohol in 
large doses cannot be contradicted, but 
that alcohol even in minute and mod- 
erate doses has detrimental effects upon 
self-control and efficiency is not recog- 
nized by thousands of social drinkers 
and is even denied. Opposing the false 
notion that small amounts of alcohol are 
harmless are the following statements of 
recognized authorities. 


EFFICIENCY IMPAIRED 


“Laboratory measurements iden- 
tify effects from even small doses 
(of 2.75 per cent by weight beer) 
.. - effects of a kind to interfere 
with industrial efficiency or prove a 
menace to person or property.”’— 
Walter R. Miles, Professor of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, Yale Uni- 
versity, in Dr. Haven Emerson’s 
Alcohol and Man, p. 262. 


“Briefly, the evidence [experi- 
ments of Dodge, Benedict and 
Miles| showed that no more alcohol 
than is contained in one cocktail or 
a pint of beer will regularly slow 
our reaction time by six to ten per 
cent.”,—Haven Emerson, M.D., in 


Aleohol and Man. 
55 TIMES MORE LIABLE 


“Results of a special study, recently 
made in Evanston, Illinois, indicated 
that drivers with more than 0.15 per 
cent of alcohol in their blood are 55 
times more liable to be involved in per- 
sonal-injury accidents than drivers with 
no alcohol.”—National Safety Council 
Committee on Tests for Intoxication, 
1939 Report, page 8. 


ALCOHOL IS NOT 

DIFFERENT IN BEER 

“Alcohol is alcohol, either in 
whiskey or (in) beer. ... It is 
nonsense to claim that beer is a 
hygienic drink. It is drunk chiefly 
for its alcoholic effect; and if the 
alcoholic effect is produced the 
danger of alcohol  exists.”-—Dr. 
Eugene Fisk, Medical Director, Life 
Extension Examiners, in ‘‘Alcohol, 
Its Relation to Human Efficiency 
and Longevity” (1917). 


ALCOHOL IS ALWAYS 
A POISON 


“Alcohol is a poison, inherently, abso- 
lutely, essentially; in a drop, in a gill, 
in a pint, or in a gallon; in all quantities, 
and in every quantity, it is a poison. 
Plainly the quantity cannot alter the 
chemical constitution.””’ — Edward C. 
Mann, M.D., in Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


IS NOT ABSTINENCE FROM THE 
USE OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
A WISER AND SAFER POLICY 
THAN MODERATE DRINKING? | 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Free Temperance literature sent 
on request 


The report of the Commission on Planning and Review 
was presented to the Biennial Conference, at Portland, 
Oregon, last August. With the first section of the report, 
which deals with what is and what is not the role of the Com- 
mission, there will be little disagreement. The Commission 
is a unique body, neither administrative nor legislative in its 
functions. It is an instrument of self-criticism for the denomi- 
nation and all its agencies and organizations. The purpose of 
the Commission is to carry on a continuing study of the ef- 
fectiveness of the Unitarian organization and program and 
to make suggestions as to how this effectiveness can be in- 
creased. When the Commission is made up of competapt, 
_ experienced and far-sighted people, as this Commission was, 
it is bound to produce a significant report. It has. 


The specific recommendations of the Commission have 
to do with the re-organization and centralization of the 
various Unitarian agencies under the American Unitarian 
Association. It is proposed that the ava cease to be what it 
is now, one denominational unit among a number of others, 
such as the Alliance, Laymen’s League, avy, Pension Society, 
ete., and become “the central unit in what might be called 
the Unitarian Church of America.” It is further suggested 
that this central unit be governed, as at present, by an 
elected President and Board of Directors, but also that there 
be created a new executive agency or Council of five to 
seven members. This Council would be different from the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Directors in that its 
members would be nominated by the Nominating Commit- 
tee and elected at the Annual Meeting of the Association. 
Its actions would be subject to veto by the Board and, of 
course, to rejection by the Annual Meeting. It would have 
the advantages of small size, frequent meetings and the 
thorough understanding of policy which only can come with 
long and detailed planning by a small group. 
This suggestion, we suppose, arises from the fact that 
the present Board of 37 members meets only quarterly for 
a day and a half at most, and cannot possibly get through 
all the business before it with the understanding and 
knowledge which many of the questions it has to decide re- 
quire. The suggested Council would meet at least every 
month and would, therefore, have more time and more 
information in its deliberations. 
A further important suggestion is that the money- 
raising activities of the denomination and the budgeting of 
the various agencies pass into the hands of the American 
Unitarian Association as the central agency. The work of 
the United Appeal would continue, but under the ava. 
While we realize that there will be cries of “tyranny” 
with regard to many aspects of this report, both those we have 
tioned and others which limited space forces us to omit, 
would, on the whole advise calmness and objectivity. 
g proposed in it, so far as we can see, endangers the 


THE PRACTICAL ART OF SELF-CRITICISM 


fundamental freedoms of Unitarians. We gather, though it 
is not explicitly stated in the Report, that the local churches 
will still retain their jealously-guarded right to choose and 
dismiss their own ministers with the advice, but not the 
direction, of the ava, and that they will also continue to 
formulate and carry out their own local policies, assuming, 
of course, their fair share of the denominational burden 
as a whole. The existing denominational organizations 
and the regions will, under the new plan retain their 
independence and will be represented on the Board of 
Directors and presumably on key committees of the re- 
organized American Unitarian Association. We do not be- 
lieve that the Commission on Planning and Review has been 
plotting against any Unitarian’s freedom. 

We hope that the Commission’s report which is now under 
consideration by the Board of Directors, will receive the 
careful study it deserves, not only from Board members 
but from Unitarians in all the organizations which would 
be involved if these changes were adopted. We hope, 
too, that those who are at first inclined to regard these 
proposals as steps towards dictatorship will reflect upon 
these lines from the conclusion of the Commission’s report: 
“One of the most fundamental tenets of our faith is that man 
has a right to rule himself in all things. It is not lack of rule, 
as so many have mistakenly thought, it is self-rule. It is a 
chance to play a part in determining what the rules shall be 
and who shall enforce them.” (italics ours.) Freedom is not 
the absence of authority, but the presence of orderly, demo- 
cratically-controlled authority. This, we believe, is the goal 
sought through these proposals. 

Our task as a Church is to present to man as vividly and 
forcefully as possible the essential message of liberal religion. 
We can do this best if all Unitarian organizations are work- 
ing together in a cooperative, integrated program. The Com- 
mission believes we can have a better organization without 
sacrifice of democracy. It has suggested a number of things 
we might do. Doubtless these suggestions will in many cases 
be amended or changed after mature consideration. But the 
Commission’s main point seems plain and undeniable: we 
could do a far better job than we have been doing, and the 
time is ripe to take some specific steps in this direction. 

H. C..M. 


MORE THAN CHRISTIAN 


In his choice to move creatively forward the liberal 
doesn’t ignore the past. The charge that he does so is 
unjustified. It’s true that he doesn’t talk about “loyalty” 
to the founders of his “faith” or “allegiance” to the “Chris- 
tian tradition” but that’s because he realizes the richness, 
the complexity and the contradictory features of the past 
which he has inherited. Again, it’s true that he seems to 
take a cavalier attitude toward elements of the past which 
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others of us believe to be precious but that’s because he has 
a principle of selection, a key by which he knows what to 
include of the past and what to exclude—which is to use 
whatever of the past that will enter functionally and desirably 
into the needs and circumstances of the present. 

The deeper reason that the liberal deceives so many of 
us about his attitude toward the past is that he weaves 
the past into the very tissue of his life and brings it so noise- 
lessly and creatively into each new experience. The trouble 
with the traditionalist is not that he would use the past 
but rather that he doesn’t integrate it into his experiences. 
There’s something pedantic, wooden, mechanical, about his 
use of it. He sets it up as something to be copied, some- 
thing to pigeonhole and judge experience by. By so doing 
he misses what is distinctive about each new situation. He 
can’t be creative. And not being creative he fights and re- 
sists those who are. 

We would quite agree that the great innovators—in 
science, in art, in literature, in religion—have always been 
persons who have assiduously studied the past. But in 
studying it they have digested it. Instead of setting it up 
as a criterion of worth, or as something to be copied, they 
have confronted it with what is new in themselves and their 
environment. Out of the tension that has developed from 
this. confrontation they have brought forth new modes of 
expression in which both the past and the present have re- 
enforced each other. The process is creative and there 
isn’t a field in which it hasn’t operated. 

Our great jurists have indeed been students of légal 
precedents but they have always refrained from relying upon 
precedent alone in deciding new cases. Precedent is the 
principle evolved to meet some earlier situation. But no 
two. situations are ever exactly alike. There’s always some- 
thing novel and distinctive about each. The great jurist 
has always looked for it. This distinctive “something” can’t 
be forced into the mould of the past and it can’t be ignored. 
So the great jurist formulates a new principle to cover it. 

Paul, a great student of Jewish culture but also a denizen 
of the world of Greek culture, confronted the traditions 
of the one with the other and out of the reciprocal conflict 
there emerged a higher religion than the Mediterranean 
world had ever known. And so on. ee 

It is this creative process to which the liberal is loyal— 
not the past, not the present, not the future, but rather the 
life that enfolds both past and present and creates the 
future; not “facts” and not the “strong will’ but 
rather the power that makes both facts and_ our- 
selves; not the “objective situation” and not “the people” 
but rather that relating of the two which opens up fresh 
possibilities for the human soul; not tradition and not the 
novelty of the immediate present but rather that never- 
ceasing movement of life which both embodies tradition 
and generates tradition; not the ideals, the principles, the 
values, of this or that past culture but rather that con- 
fronting of differences from which eternally springs forth 
new ideals, new principles, new values; not private whims 
or desires or needs, nor ideas of what is morally right, but 
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rather that interplay between “right” and need whereby both 
evolve together. 

The liberal asks neither for security nor for peace, yet 
somehow he finds both within the creative process, the only 
place where they can be found in any true sense. Again, 
he doesn’t ask for an infallible guiding hand or authority 
and yet he knows that the evolving purposes “of life carry 
within themselves their own authority and that he can put 
his trust in it. Nor does the liberal ask that the universe 
guarantee meaning and zest to his life, yet he finds both in 
his pursuance of ideals that derive from his daily life. What 
is more, he finds it is a growing and developing meaning, 
for in the fulfillment of the perennial task of making life 
better here and now he finds he is constantly opening up 
fresh possibilities for meaning and moving on to higher levels 
of experience and ‘understanding, 

®The liberal realizes that he can’t contract himself out 
of his society or culture, even should he want to do so. 
As a creature of the western world he must reckon with the 
Christian heritage. He can’t help himself. At the same time 
he realizes that the creative process to which he’s loyal is 
not only bigger than himself but also bigger than Chris- 
tianity. For he sees that Christianity has been only one 
element in a vast interweaving cultural process, a process 
in which all the elements, including Christianity itself, have, 
by their reciprocal influence upon one another, undergone 
continuous change. He sees that the process to which he’s 
loyal is even bigger than this interweaving cultural process. 
He sees that it is an endless interplay between the three 
factors of the formula, “you and I and the universe,” an in- 
terplay which endlessly creates each factor anew and gives 
us the evolving situation. By it we come to life itself, the 
life in which we move, live and have our being—to God 
G. F. W. 


HOME, STREET HOME! 


One of the serious weaknesses of the American character 
is our failure to plan for the future. You can sell us almost 
anything for the here-and-now, but securing our support for 
projects which will bear fruit in the future meets with stiff 
resistance. Given a present crisis there is no people 
on earth who will respond more quickly by pouring their 
physical and financial strength into the relief of human 
suffering. Taking steps to prevent a future crisis is quite 
another matter. We realize the danger of floods in a given 
area, but we wait until the disaster actually occurs, then we 
throw in sand bags, take a chance that it won’t happen 
twice in the same place, and even wait for a second or third 
catastrophe before we do anything to prevent future floods 
in that area! We are quick in meeting the immediate 
problem, but frigidly slow in our long-range planning. 

One of the outstanding examples of this American 
characteristic is the manner in which we have approached 


the problem of providing homes for our people. All over 


this nation apartment houses have mushroomed until there 
is hardly a community of any size that has not seen the 


nstruction of several large buildings, or “villages” as the 
uge sprawling structures are called. To be sure these 
uildings provide immediate shelter from the weather and 
place to cook the meals. Even if one is forbidden to 
dry his clothes out of doors, or to have children, the struc- 
tures do provide a place to hide! But they are not homes. 
We are meeting the present emergency, but we are failing 
to consider the results of this type of existence—we are 
ignoring the future. 


We are ignoring the fact that homes are the foundation 
‘stones upon which democracy rests. We don’t stop to think 


that the inhabitants of these housing projects represent 


a large part of the future citizenry of our nation. We are 
disregarding the essentials of happiness and the need for a 
wholesome environment for the rearing of children. It is 
easy and quick to build apartments, so we are turning our 
young people into prisoners instead of offering them the op- 
portunity to become responsible citizens with a real stake 
in the future of America. 


A man is a better citizen if he owns his own home. He 
is a better citizen because he feels secure. His sense of 
security comes from knowing that he has provided his 
family with a permanent home; that+there is a small piece 
of the earth that is his; that he is free to develop and 
beautify his environment because it belongs to him. He 
becomes a religious being as he trims his hedge and works 
in his garden because he enjoys his fellowship with the 


Almighty, and deeper and deeper into his soul grows the 


realization that the progress of civilization is the result of 
cooperative efforts of God and man! 

He is a better citizen because he takes an interest in 
the affairs of the community. It makes little difference to 
the apartment dweller who runs for alderman or whether 
the tax rate goes up or down, but the home owner works 
for good government and supports the candidate who will 
make the best possible use of public funds. Those who 
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whether the zoning laws are observed or not, but the mau 
who owns his home takes up the cudgels against public 
nuisances and dens of evil because they threaten the en- 
vironment in which he wishes to rear his children. 

The home owner is a better parent. Instead of offering 
only street corners and pool rooms for recreational centers, 
he provides his children with a wholesome atmosphere in 
which to entertain his friends, pursue his hobbies, and 
keep his pets. He develops in them a feeling of partner- 
ship in the basic unit of society; and as he encourages them 
in the anticipation of their own families and their own homes 
in the future, he grows in his determination to keep this na- 
tion free, and to hand it on to his children possessed of all the 
virtues which have made it a home-loving nation. 

Producing good citizenship, providing decent environ- 
ment for the youth, enjoying communion with the powers 
of the Universe—all these things are essential to the growth 
of a great people, but they cannot be developed in a brick 
box, no matter how numerous the mechanical conveniences! 

Builders of apartments doubtless receive high financial 
returns on their investments, but the civic returns are nega- 
tive. Money invested in dwellings with adequate grounds, 
offering men and women the opportunity to own their homes 
brings not only financial reward, but immeasurable returns 
in the development of moral stature and worthy citizenship 
as well. 

Many communities have built homes, but we should look 
with grave concern upon the growing construction of apart- 
ment houses, and consider seriously the long-range effect 
which modern cliff dwelling will have upon the American 
character and citizenship. It is cheaper to raise a child 
in a home than to support him in an institution of correction. 
In the long run it is more economical to bring him up in a 
home than on the street. Let’s stop throwing in the sand 
bags and build a dam! Let’s stop constructing cells and 


dwell on the eighth floor of a rabbit hutch do not care 


start building homes! 


R. T. 
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the church and of no other institution. It 

seems strangely illogical that we continue 

to deprive our children, officially at least, of 
this fundamental and reasonable approach 
to religious education, still insisting, in the 
main at least, on the approach of the school. 
This method, is further illogical in that, since 
one aim of religious education (an aim which 
I imagine is assumed tacitly, at least, by 
every religious educator) is to train children 
to be future members of the church of their 
choice, we still continue to emphasize the 
school method which cannot possibly lead 
them into the church. To repeat a metaphor 
which I have often used before, we persist 
in giving our children a» hammer to saw 
with, an axe to paint with. 

Those of us who have worked and ex- 
: ented successfully for nearly a quarter 


of a century with the Junior Church plan, 
still in its comparative infancy, feel that for 
us Mrs. Hunter’s problem is solved. In the 
Junior Church, the exceedingly carefully and 
expertly planned and taught curriculum is 
subordinate to and included in the service 
of worship. In this atmosphere, the cur- 
riculum becomes Mrs. Hunter’s “song to 
sing, a song that [children] can really call 
[their] own and in some sense believe.” 

Of course, since human beings are im- 
perfect, no system, whether it be economic, 
social or educational, is perfect. But what- 
ever its faults, the Junior Church method 
has at least the merit of being indigenous 
and natural to the church. It is not a 
method historically founded many years ago 
(when children were regarded as an order 
of creature rather lower than adults) with, 
to quote Mrs. Hunter, a “negative objective, 
i.e., just keeping the boys and girls out of 
trouble by keeping them in Sunday School.” 
It is not an artificial anachronism superim- 
posed on the church in an unenlightened 


era, giving rise in many children and par- 
ents, no matter how intelligently and en- 
thusiastically it is administered, to a feeling 
of psychological unreality which is damag- 
ing not only to the personal religious life of 
the children but to the whole future of the 
church. 

The present trend of concern with re- 
ligion, with values rather than with purely 
intellectual concepts, with motivation 
rather than with behavior, foretells a hope- 
ful future for the Junior Church idea, Per- 
haps the church, sooner than some of us 
have dared to think, may at last be per- 
mitted to enter into its own in the spiritual 
nurture of its children. Such commenda- 
tions of the Junior Church plan as those of 
educational authorities like Professor Robert 
Ulich of the Harvard University School of 
Education and Dean Sperry of the Harvard 
Divinity School, besides the questionings 
and doubts expressed in Mrs. Hunter's ar- 
ticle give us hope that it will. 

ANNA Y. FENN, Cambridge, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


CHRISTIAN AND UNIVERSAL 


It was, I believe, a Harvard undergraduate who won an 
anonymous immortality by writing in an examination in His- 
tory I that “Dante stood with one foot firmly planted in the 
Middle Ages while with the other he pointed to the rising 
sun of the Renaissance.” Unitarians would do well, at fairly 
frequent intervals, to contemplate this delightful pen-picture 
of the great Florentine, asking themselves whether this kind 


of acrobatics is really the best method of advance. 


We Unitarians present a fascinating combination of some- 
times mutually incompatible characteristics and qualities. 
We are notable traditionalists, and at the same time bold 
adventurers. We are committed to the free and impartial 
search for truth, and at the same time we cling with stub- 
born tenacity to the words and formulas of earlier genera: 
tions. We are both radical and conservative. We have 
never outgrown the habit which James Russell Lowell de- 
scribed as stealing the funeral lamps from the tombs of the 
old prophets in order to light up the martyr-fagots round the 
prophets of today. All of which is merely to say that we are 
human beings, very reluctant to admit that we cannot “have 


it both ways.” 


Or can we? Isn't it just possible that this seeming con- 
tradiction within our minds and hearts is, after all, not the 
height of self-deluding folly, but a clue to some “more excel- 
lent way” in which, not by miracle but by insight and wis- 
dom, we can actually realize the values that appear to be 
mutually exclusive? 


A Current Discussion 


The relevance of this question is clear to anyone who con- 
siders thoughtfully the current discussion among us’ on the 
alleged incompatibility between the Universal and the Chris- 
tian elements in our heritage as Unitarians—a discussion re- 
cently given fresh impetus by the document published in the 
October Christian Register over the signatures of 127 Uni- 
tarian ministers, almost all New Englanders. At the risk of 
merely “darkening counsel by words without knowledge,” I 
should like to comment briefly on this perilous theme—first 
urging my readers to give special heed to the letter by Dr. 
Marion Franklin Ham on another page of this issue, a letter 
that is brimming over with sound wisdom not less wise be- 


cause of a gentle touch of humorous irony. 
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A False Distinction = 


Let me say at once that I share fully the spirit that ani- 
mates the statement of the 127. If I didn’t sign it, my rea- 
son was not that I think of Unitarianism in terms less broad 
and inclusive. After all, how could anyone brought up on 
the hymns of Samuel Longfellow and Frederick Lucian Hos- 
mer be content with any concept of the Church that stopped 
short of being Universal? 


But I cannot accept the idea that this breadth of inclusive 
vision involves surrender of the Christian tradition. On the 
contrary, it is the fulfilment of all that is best in that tradi- 
tion. It is precisely because I find my own deepest spiritual 
satisfaction in the effort to follow in the way that was pointed 
out by Jesus of Nazareth that I cannot limit the range of his 
spirit by any narrow or sectarian boundaries. The nearer I 
come to understanding what he taught and what he was, the 
farther I find myself from wanting to restrict my sympathies 
or my fellowship by any exclusive barriers. To be a Chris- 
tian means to be Universal. So far from being contradictory, 
the two are inescapably bound up together; and one of the 
names for that necessary combination is the word “Unitarian.” 
For myself, I think it is the best name, but I do not think 
that it is the only name. Perhaps the reason why it seems to 
me the best name is because I know it best. 


The First Step 


In the history of American Unitarianism, it seems to me 
plain that the effort to create what we have often called “pure 
Christianity” has gone hand in hand with the effort to en- 
large the scope of our sympathies and move in the direction 
of a universal church. You will find this combination of a 
purer loyalty to the essence of Christianity with a determined 
purpose to attain the inclusive rather than the exclusive spirit 
in most of our great leaders—in Channing first of all, but 
scarcely less clearly in Theodore Parker and the principal 
leaders of the later nineteenth century. Supremely you will 
find it in our great hymn-writers. 


Today, in a time when practical measures have a greater 
appeal to most of us than theoretical or abstract propositions, 
you will find a growing will to put into practice the basic 
principle. As a first and immediate step, the proposed alli- 
ance with our Universalist brethren is the question of the 
hour. Here is a chance to give concrete evidence of our faith 
that as Christianity sloughs off its narrowing sectarian ele- 
ments it becomes increasingly broad and inclusive. Perhaps 
this is another point where “not argument but effort” is re- 
quired. F.M.E. 


——! 
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>A reappraisal of the 
dean of U.S. philosophers 
JOHN DEWEY 
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“John Dewey . . . is the chief intellectual 
force ean {the North we a 
_environment with coherent purpose.” 
“Such was the judgment of the late Alfred 
ENorth Whitehead. He went on: “John 
ewey is to be classed among those men 
who have made philosophic thought rele- 
ic; to the needs of their own day. In 
the performance of this function he is to 
be classed with the ancient stoics, with 
Augustine, with Aquinas, with Francis 
Bacon, with Descartes, with Locke, with 
pAugust Comte.” 
i Probably Dewey and Whitehead are 
‘the two 20th century philosophers who 
have exerted the greatest influence on 
eligious liberalism. 


On the occasion of John Dewey's 90th 
birthday (celebrated throughout the 
western world on October 20), The Reg- 
er is privileged to present the following 
icles. 


At the 90th anniversary celebration in 
New York, Justice Felix Frankfurter of 
he U. S. Supreme Court said: “From 
John Dewey's presence we can draw new 
strength for our tasks of moral pioneer- of sympathy with the revival of authori- that it was characteristic of John Dewey 

“3 tarian approaches to current problems that on his 90th birthday he published 
; ' must salute him for his insistence on dis- (through the Beacon Press) a major new 
_ President James Bryant Conant of Har- passionate inquiry and tolerance of di- philosophical work, Knowing and the 
sard said: “His name is a fighting word versity as a basis for our democracy.” Known (written in collaboration with 
m 2 many campuses. Those who are out The Saturday Review of Literature said Arthur F. Bentley). 
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Professor Johnson head of the Department of Philosophy at the University of Western 
Ontario, London, is the compiler of the new Beacon Press book, The Wit and Wisdom 
of John Dewey. Two years ago he edited a similar book based on the writings of 
Alfred North Whitehead. A native of Vancouver, B. C., he grew up in Nova Scotia, 
and studied at Mt. Allison University and the University of Toronto. 


‘Religion has lost itself’ 


John Dewey’s religious insights set 
forth in compilation from writings 


Edited by A. H. JOHNSON 


JOHN DEWEY’S RELIGIOUS WRITINGS are not as extensive as his contributions to some 
other fields of human endeavor. 
as an indication of unimportance. Here, as elsewhere, one finds a judicious balance 
between negative criticism of factors hindering human progress and positive sug- 


However, their relative brevity is not to be taken « 


gestions embodying the best of science and democracy. 


A full appreciation of Dewey’s discussion of religious problems can be obtained 
only from a thorough examination of all his work in this area — bearing in mind, 


further, his entire philosophical activity. 


The following quotations are provided as a sample of Dewey’s effective crafts- 
manship in this crucial complex problem-situation.* 


I. Initial Analysis 


Dewey’s approach to 
religious problems 


Never before in history has mankind 
been so much of two minds; so divided 
into two camps, as it is today. Religions 
have traditionally been allied with ideas 
of the supernatural, and often have been 

based upon explicit beliefs about it. To- 
day there are many who hold that 
‘nothing worthy of being called religious 
is possible apart from the supernatural. 
Those who hold this belief differ in many 
respects. They range from those who 
accept the dogmas and sacraments of the 
Greek and Roman Catholic church as the 
‘only sure means of access to the super- 


natural to the theist or mild deist. Be- 
tween them are the many Protestants de- 
nominations who think the Scriptures, 
aided by a pure conscience, are adequate 
avenues to supernatural truth and power. 
But they agree on one point: the neces- 
sity for a Supernatural Being and for an 
immortality that is beyond the power of 
nature. 

The opposed group consists of those 
who think the advance of culture and 
science has completely discredited the 
supernatural and with it all religions that 
were allied with belief in it. But they go 
beyond this point. The extremists in this 
group believe that with elimination of 
the supernatural not only must historic 
religions be dismissed but with them 
everything of a religious nature. When 
historical knowledge has discredited the 
claims made for the supernatural char- 


II. Deficiencies of Traditional Religion 


The religious quality 

' The heart of my point, is that there is 

a difference between religion, a religion, 

and the religious; between anything that 

may be denoted by a noun substantive 

and the quality of experience that is 

designated by an adjective. (C.F. 3) 
To be somewhat more explicit, a reli- 


*Material has been drawn from: A Common Faith 
(hereafter designated C.F.) ; The Quest for Certainty 
(Q. C.); Reconstruction in Philosophy (R. P.); 
Human Nature and Conduct (H.N.C.); Living 
Philesophies. (L. P.). 
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gion always signifies a special body of 
beliefs and practices having some kind 
of institutional organization, loose or 
tight. In contrast, the adjective “reli- 
gious” denotes nothing in the way of a 
specifiable entity, either institutional or 
as a system of beliefs. It does not de- 
note anything to which one can specifi- 
cally point as one can point to this and 
that historic religion or existing church. 
For it does not denote anything that can 
exist by itself or that can be organized 
into a particular and distinctive form of 


acter of the persons said to have founded 
historic religions; when the supernatural 
inspiration attributed to literatures held 
sacred has been riddled, and when 
anthropological and psychological knowl- 
edge has disclosed the all-too-human 
source from which religious beliefs and 
practices have sprung, everything re- 
ligious must, they say, also go. 

- There is one idea held in common by 
these two opposite groups: identification 
of the religious with the supernatural. In 
the discussion I shall develop another 
conception of the nature of the religious 
phase of experience, one that separates 
it from the supernatural and the things 
that have grown up about it. I shall try 
to show that these derivations are en- 
cumbrances and that what is genuinely 
religious will undergo an emancipation 
when it is relieved from them; that then, 
for the first time, the religious aspect of 
experience will be free to develop freely 
on its own account. (C.F. 1-2). 


existence. It denotes attitudes that may 
be taken toward every object and every 
proposed end or ideal. (C.F. 9-10) 


The actual religious quality in the ex- 
perience described is the effect pro- 
duced, the better adjustment in life and 
its conditions, not the manner and cause 


of its production. : 


The difference between an experience 


having a religious force, because of what 
it does in and to the processes of living 
and religious experience as a separate 
kind of thing gives me occasion to refer 
to a previous remark. If this function 
were rescued through’ emancipation 


ind 


' 


beliefs and practices, from those ele- 


from dependence upon specific types of 


ments that constitute a religion, many 
individuals would find that experiences 
having the force of bringing about a bet- 
ter, deeper and enduring adjustment in 
life are not so rare and infrequent as they 
are commonly supposed to be. (C.F. 14) 


Ecclesiastical exclusiveness 


. 
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One of the deepest of moral traditions 
is that which identifies the source of 
moral evil, as distinct from retrievable 
error, with pride, and which identifies 
pride with isolation. Those who have 


_ this pride, one that generates an exclu- 


sive institutionalism and then feeds and 
sustains itself through its connection 
with an institution claiming spiritual 
monopoly, feel themselves to be special 
organs of the divine, and in its name 
claim authority over others. 


The historic isolation of the church 
from other social institutions is the result 


of this pride. The isolation, like all de- 


nials of interaction and interdependence, 
confines to special channels the power of 
those who profess special connection 
with the ideal and spiritual. In con- 
emning other modes of human associa- 
tion to an inferior position and role, it 


If. 
The future of religious 


activities in a scientific 


society 


Does renunciation of the extra-empi- 
rical compel also an abandonment of all 
religion? It certainly exacts a surrender 
of that supernaturalism and fixed dogma 
and rigid institutionalism with which 
Christianity has been historically asso- 
ciated. But as I read human nature and 
history, the intellectual content of reli- 
gions has always finally adapted itself to 
scientific and social conditions after they 
have become clear. In a sense it has 
been parasitic upon the latter. 


For this reason I do not think that 
those who are concerned about the fu- 
ture of a religious attitude should trouble 
themselves about the conflict of science 
with traditional religion—though I can 
understand the perplexity of fundamen- 
talists and liberals alike who have iden- 
tified religion with a special set of reli- 
gious beliefs. Concern about the future 
of religion should take, I think, a differ- 
ent direction. It is difficult to see how 
religion, after it has accommodated it- 
self to the disintegrating effect of knowl- 


breeds irresponsibility in the latter. This 
result is perhaps the most serious of the 
many products of that dualism between 
nature and spirit in which isolation of 
the actual and the possible eventuates. 
The sense of dependence that is bred 
by recognition that the intent and effort 
of man are never final but are subject to 
the uncertainties of an indeterminate 
future, would render dependence uni- 
versal and shared by all. It would termi- 
nate the most corroding form of spiritual 
pride and isolation, that which divides 
man from man at the foundation of life’s 
activities. A sense of common participa- 
tion in the inevitable uncertainties of 
existence would be coeval with a sense 
of common effort and shared destiny. 
Men will never love their enemies until 
they cease to have enmities. The an- 
tagonism between the actual and the 
ideal, the spiritual and the natural, is the 
source of the deepest and most injurious 
of all enmities. (Q.C. 307-8) 


Perversions of religion 


Religion has lost itself in cults, dogmas 
and myths. Consequently the office of 
religion as sense of community and one’s 
place in its has been lost. In effect reli- 
gion has been distorted into a possession 


Vital Religious Experience 


edge upon the dogmas of the church, 
can accommodate itself to traditional so- 
cial institutions and remain vital. 


It séems to me that the chief danger 
to religion lies in the fact that it has be- 
come so respectable. It has become 
largely a sanction of what socially exists 
—a kind of gloss upon institutions and 
conventions. Primitive Christianity was 
devastating in its claims. It was a reli- 
gion of renunciation and denunciation of 
the “world”; it demanded a change of 
heart and entailed a revolutionary change 
in human relationships. Since the West- 
ern world is now alleged to be Christian- 
ized, a world of outworn institutions is 
accepted and blessed. A religion that 
began as a demand for a revolutionary 
change and that has become a sanction 
to established economic, political and 
international institutions should perhaps 
lead its sincere devotees to reflect upon 
the sayings of the one worshiped as its 
founder: “Woe unto you when all men 
shall speak well of you,” and “Blessed 
are you when men shall revile you and 
persecute you.” I do not mean by this 
that the future of religion is bound up 
with a return to the apocalyptic vision of 


: 
‘Religion has lost itself’ 


—or burden—of a limited part of human 
nature, of a limited portion of humanity 
which finds no way to universalize reli- 
gion except by imposing its own cere- 
monies and dogmas upon others; of a 
limited class within a partial group; 
priests, saints, a church. Thus other gods 
have been set up before the one God. 
Religion as a sense of the whole is the 
most individualized of all things, the 
most spontaneous, undefinable and va- 
ried. For individuality signifies unique 
connections in the whole. Yet it has 
been perverted into somthing uniform 
and immutable. It has been formulated 
into fixed and defined beliefs expressed 
in required acts and ceremonies. Instead 
of marking the freedom and peace of the 
individual as a member of an infinite 
whole it has been petrified into a slavery 
of thought and sentiment, an intolerant 
superiority on the part of the few and an 
intolerable burden on the part of the 
many. (H.N.C. 330-1) 

Men have never fully used the powers 
they possess to advance the good in life, 
because they have waited upon some 
power external to themselves and nature 
to do the work they are responsible for 
doing. Dependence upon an external 
power is the counterpart of surrender of 
human endeavor. (C.F. 46) 


the speedy coming of the heavenly king- 
dom. 

I do not mean that I think early 
Christianity has within itself even the 
germs of a ready-made remedy for pres- 
ent ills and a ready-made solution for 
present problems. Rather I would sug- 
gest that the future of religion is con- 
nected with the possibility of developing 
a faith in the possibilities of human ex- 
perience and human relationships that 
will create a vital sense of the solidarity 
of human interests and inspire action to 
make that sense a reality. If our nomi- 
nally religious institutions learn how to 
use their symbols and rites to express 
and enhance such a faith, they may be- 
come useful allies of a conception of life 
that is in harmony with knowledge and 
social needs, (L.P. 28-9) 


Characteristics 
of vital religion 


Religious faiths have come under the 
influence of philosophies that have tried 
to demonstrate the fixed union of the 
actual and ideal in ultimate Being. 
Their interest in persuading to a life of 
loyalty to what is esteemed good, has 
been bound up with a certain creed re- 
garding historical origins. Religion has 
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also been involved in the metaphysics of 
substance, and has thrown in its lot with 
acceptance of certain cosmogonies. It 
has found itself fighting a battle and a 
losing one with science, as if religion 
were a rival theory about the structure 
of the natural world. It has committed 
itself to assertions about astronomical, 
geological, biological subject-matter; 
about questions of anthropology, literary 
criticism and history. With the advance 
of sciences in these fields it has in con- 
sequence found itself involved in a series 
of conflicts, compromises, adjustments 
and retreats. 

The religious attitude as a sense of the 
possibilities of existence and as devotion 
to the cause of these possibilities, as dis- 
tinct from acceptance of what is given 
at the time, gradually extricates itself 
from these unnecessary intellectual com- 
mitments. But religious devotees rarely 
stop to notice that what lies at the 
basis of recurrent conflicts with scientific 
findings is not this or that special dogma 
so much as it is alliance with philosophi- 
cal schemes which hold that the reality 
and power of whatever is excellent and 
worthy of supreme devotion, depends 
upon proof of its antecedent existence, so 
that the ideal of perfection loses its claim 
over us unless it can be demonstrated to 
exist in the sense in which the sun and 
stars exist. 

Were it not because of this underlying 
assumption,. there could be no conflict 
between science and religion. The cur- 
rency of attempts to reconcile scientific 
conclusions with special doctrines of reli- 
gion may unfortunately suggest, when 
such a statement is made, the idea of 
some infallible recipe for conciliation. 
But nothing is further from its meaning. 
It signifies that a religious attitude would 
surrender once for all commitment to be- 
liefs about matters of fact, whether phy- 
sical, social or metaphysical. It would 
leave such matters to inquirers in other 
fields. Nor would it substitute in their 
place fixed beliefs about values, save the 
one value of the worth of discovering 
the possibilities of the actual and striving 
to realize them. Whatever is discovered 
about actual existence would modify the 
content of human beliefs about ends, 
purposes and goods. But it would and 
could not touch the fact that we are 
capable of directing our affection and 
loyalty to the possibilities resident in the 
actualities discovered. An idealism of 
action that is devoted to creation of a 
future, instead of to staking itself upon 
propositions about the past, is invincible. 
The claims of the beautiful to be admired 
and cherished do not depend upon abil- 
ity to demonstrate statements about the 
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. unforced flowers of life. 


past history of art. The demand of 
righteousness for reverence does not de- 
pend upon ability to prove the existence 
of an antecedent Being who is righteous. 
(Q.C. 303-4) 


Techniques for religious 


development 


Poetry, art, religion are precious 
things. They cannot be maintained by 
lingering in the past and futilely wishing 
to restore what the movement of events 
in science, industry and politics has de- 
stroyed. They are an outflowering of 
thought and desires that unconsciously 
converge into a disposition of imagina- 
tion as a result of thousands and thou- 
sands of daily episodes and contact. 
They cannot be willed into existence or 
coerced into being. The wind of the 
spirit bloweth where it listeth and the 
kingdom of God in such things does not 
come with observation. But while it is 
impossible to retain and recover by de- 
liberate volition old sources of religion 
and art that have been discredited, it is 
possible to expedite the development of 
the vital sources of a religion and art 
that are yet to be. Not indeed by action 
directly aimed at their production, but 
by substituting faith in the active ten- 
dencies of the day for dread and dislike 
of them, and by the courage of intelli- 
gence to follow whither social and scien- 
tific changes direct us. We are weak to- 
day in ideal matters because intelligence 
is divorced from aspiration. The bare 
force of circumstance compels us on- 
wards in the daily detail of our beliefs 
and acts, but our deeper thougltts and 
desires turn backwards. When philoso- 
phy shall have cooperated with the 
course of events and made clear and 
coherent the meaning of the daily detail, 
science and emotion will interpenetrate, 
practice and imagination will embrace. 
Poetry and religious feeling will be the 
To further this 
articulation and revelation of the mean- 
ings of the current course of events is 
the task and problem of philosophy in 
days of transition. (R.P. 212-213) 


The scope of. 


the religious attitude 


Any activity pursued in behalf of an 
ideal end against obstacles and in spite 
of threats of personal loss because of 
conviction of its general and enduring 
value is religious in quality. Many a 
person, inquirer, artist, philanthropist, 
citizen, man and woman in the humblest 
walks of life, have achieved, without pre- 
sumption and without display, such uni- 
fication of themselves and of their rela- 


tions to the conditions of existence. It 
remains to extend their spirit and inspi- 
ration to even wider numbers. If I have 
said anything about religions and reli- 
gion that seems harsh, I have said those 


| 


things because of a firm belief that the — 
claim on the part of religions to possess 


a monopoly of ideals and of the super- 
natural means by which alone, it is al- 
leged, they can be furthered, stands in 
the way of the realization of distinctively 


religious values inherent in natural ex- — 


perience. 


(C.F. 27-8) 

The positive lesson is that religious 
qualities and values if they are real at 
all are not bound up with any single 


item of intellectual assent, not even that 
‘of the existence of the God of theism; 


and that, under existing conditions, the 
religious function in experience can be 
emancipated only through surrender of 
the whole notion of special truths that 
are religious by their own nature, to- 
gether with the ideal of peculiar avenues 
of access to such truths. For were we 
to admit that there is but one method 
for ascertaining fact and truth—that con- 
veyed by the word “scientific” in its most 
general and generous sense—no discovery 
in any branch of.knowledge and inquiry 
could then disturb the faith that is reli- 
gious. I should describe this faith as 
the unification of the self through alle- 
giance to inclusive ideal ends, which 
imagination presents to us and to which 
the human will responds as worthy of 
controlling our desires and choices. 
(C. F. 32-3) 


Mysticism 


There is.no reason for denying the 
existence of experiences that are called 
mystical. On the contrary, there is every 
reason to suppose that, in some degree 
of intensity, they occur so frequently that 
they may be regarded as normal mani- 
festations that take place at certain 
rhythmic points in the movement of ex- 
perience. The assumption that denial of 
a particular interpretation of their objec- 
tive content proves that those who make 
the denial do not have the experience in 
question, so that if they had it they 
would be equally persuaded of its objec- 
tive source in the presence of God, has 
no foundation in fact. As with every 
empirical phenomenon, the occurrence of 
the state called mystical is simply an oc- 
casion for inquiry into its mode of causa- 
tion, There is no more reason for con- 
verting the experience itself into an im- 
mediate knowledge of its cause than in 
the case of an experience of lightning or 
any other natural occurrence. (C.F, 37- 
8) 

(Continued on page 89) 
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‘As a specialist in the history of American thought and culture, Professor Blau has 
long made an intensive study of the results in American life of the writings and activ- 
ities of John Dewey. He is assistant professor of religion at Columbia University, and 
a member of the editorial boards of The Journal of Philosophy and The Review of 
Religion. His book publications include American Philosophic Addresses: 1700-1900, 
Social Theories of Jacksonian Democracy, and Cornerstones of Religious Freedom in 
America (the latter issued recently by the Beacon Press). 


Darwin, Dewey and beyond 
‘Religious thought in 1949 molded 


by liberators of men’s minds 
By JOSEPH L. BLAU 


‘THERE ARE YEARS IN THE HISTORY of mankind which seem in retrospect to have been 
marked for greatness. Somehow, in these years, events are brought to a sharp focus, 
so that although we know that the periods of history overlap and are fuzzy at the 
edges, nevertheless we say of these years “a new era began here.” The more recent 
the date, the more difficult it is to achieve the perspective necessary to identify these 
critical years. There is an accumulation of evidence, seemingly random, in many 
fields; suddenly there awakes the realization that a particular year had the special 
character of a turning-point in human history. In making this judgment the court 
of final appeal is the verdict of the ages. No one of us can foretell with precision what 
this verdict will ultimately be. For the years to come and the men to come are 


sealed away from us in the jury-chamber of the future. 


To our fallible and partial judgment, . 


after a lapse of ninety years, 1859 looms 
large as a fateful year in the nineteenth 
century, a year pregnant with the future 
of human freedom. It was not a year of 
epic victories and defeats on the battle- 
field, nor of major political and economic 
crisis. It had none of the outward trap- 
pings of greatness. Its glory was of the 
spirit. It was a year of moral transforma- 
tion. 

In 1859, John Brown’s heroic and self- 
immolating martyrdom awakened the 
conscience of America to end the abuse 
of freedom which was the system of 
chattel slavery. There had been anti- 
slavery men before. In the eighteenth 
century saintly Friends like John Wool- 
man and Anthony Benezet had fought 
this monstrous evil with quietist methods. 
Earlier in the nineteenth century, the 
abolitionist movement had been born out 
of the moral leaders of New England: 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lips, William Ellery Channing, Theodore 
Parker, and even the Walden hermit, 
Henry Thoreau. Abolition had its earlier 
martyrs, too, like Elijah P. Lovejoy. But 
John Brown dramatized the conflict 
against slavery and won large sections of 
the American people to the realization 
that compromise with slavery was impos- 
le, that the moral guilt of the slave 

fell upon those who did not own 
ves as well as upon those who did. 
hus Brown made inevitable the Civil 
Var in which thousands of young men 


made clear their conviction that com- 
promise with egregious evil is truly a 
worse fate, more to be loathed, than 
death. 

In 1859, Charles Darwin published 
The Origin of Species, setting forth in 
unimpassioned scientific terms his con- 
viction that the animal species as we 
know them were not the results of a 
series of special creations. They were 
rather differentiated from one another 
and developed from earlier forms of 
animal life by a long, slow process of 
gradual change, whose principle and law 
he suggested in his evolutionary hypothe- 
sis. There had been evolutionists before; 
to go no farther back than the eighteenth 
century, the French naturalist Buffon and 
the English poet-naturalist Erasmus Dar- 
win, grandfather of Charles, had ‘pro- 
pounded developmental theories. The 
emerging sciences of paleontology and 
geology and the less scientific disciplines 
of Bibical criticism and history made con- 
tributions to the nascent evolutionary 
pattern of thinking. But Darwin drama- 
tized the theory of evolution by present- 
ing it in a form which directly contra- 
dicted the traditional Judea-Christian 
myth of creation. Not only was the fixity 
of scientific classification challenged; all 
the permanent, stable and unchanging 
elements of the intellectual synthesis of 
the times were upset in the same mo- 
ment. Religious beliefs, moral codes, and 
theories of society and human nature had 
for so long been associated with the doc- 


trine of special creations that the scien- 
tific theory which challenged one was 


thought to destroy all. The immediate 
problems and controversies thus bred, in- 
teresting as they may be, are not relevant 
here. What is important is that phil- 
osophy, psychology, sociology, theology 
and jurisprudence have all been recon- 
sidered from their very roots as a result 
of evolutionary biology. These concerns 
of men have been freed from the adven- 
titious accumulation of outworn ideas, 
and, perhaps more vitally, have been re- 
thought in the perspective of growth and 
change instead of being regarded as fixed 
and unchanging. Thus the effect of Dar- 
win on our timés has been to liberate the 
minds of men, as the effect of John 
Brown was to liberate the bodies of some 
and the conscience of all. 

Certainly the town of Burlington, Ver- 
mont, on October 20, 1859, could not 
have known that the child then born and 
named John Dewey would stand forth 
ninety years later to receive the tribute 
of the world. Nor could they have fore- 
told that we honor John Dewey in this 
year of 1949 because of his single- 
minded following, throughout a long 
career, of the implications of the liberat- 
ing effects of his natal year. No writer 
or fighter has done more than Dewey to 
clarify and to preserve for our age the 
meanings of freedom of the person and 
freedom of the mind. Today we can 
place the birth of this man with the death 
of Brown and the publication of the Dar- 
winian theory among the lasting con- 
tributions of 1859 to human freedom. 

It is our special province here to define 
John Dewey's contribution to religious 
thinking, and to show his influence upon 
the religious thinking of other men of our 
age. Before we can do this, however, 
we must examine two influences of Dar- 
win upon Dewey’s philosophy, his glori- 
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fication of change and his faith in human 
intelligence as the method of science. 


From earliest times, speculative think- 
ers have attempted to formulate a com- 
plete and structural account of the uni- 
verse in which men live, to describe its 
essence and permanent character. They 
have however, been both impressed and 
oppressed by the fact that, as they and 
their fellows experienced the universe, 
it was perpetually changing. If, as Hera- 
clitus pointed out 2500 years ago, no 
man can step in the same river twice, 
because the river is flowing, and, as 
others added, the man himself has 
changed in the “interval between steps, 
if everything in our experience is in flux, 
how can we use the elements of experi- 
ence to construct a blueprint of the uni- 
verse, the same yesterday, today and 
forever. Some have found an answer to 
this dilemma by turning away from ex- 
perience, describing it as “shadow” or 
“appearance,” and describing a realm of 
pure, permanent and unchanging reality, 
rationally elaborated after the manner of 
the mathematician from a set of postu- 
lated premises. Others have resolutely 
and learnedly argued from the fact of 
change to the impossibility of human 
knowledge, and a dependence upon 
revelation. No one from the time of the 
Greeks to that of Darwin had any hesita- 
tion about proclaiming the changing in- 
ferior to the permanent, Becoming in- 
ferior to Being. 


With the publication of Darwin’s 
evolutionary hypothesis the atmosphere 
in which the philosophic problem of the 
relative status of Being and Becoming 
was discussed was considerably altered. 
It could no longer be assumed that the 
permanent was superior to the changing. 
Biological evolutionism demanded an 
orientation towards the study of change, 
growth, process and function. Many re- 
cent philosophers have been affected by 
this revised orientation. Dewey himself 
is so saturated with the dynamic and 
functional point of view that he has 
formulated a definition of permanence in 
terms of change: “The rate of change of 
some things is so slow, or is so rhythmic, 
that these changes have all the advant- 
ages of stability in dealing with more 
transitory and irregular happenings. . . . 
To designate the slower and the regular 
rhythmic events structure, and more 
rapid and irregular ones process, is sound 
practical sense” (Experience and Nature, 
1925, p. 71). This is to take one’s stand 
with Heraclitus, to describe life as an 
endless process of Becoming, where what 
emerges out of change is not fixity, but 
the conditions making for the possibility 
of further change. There is no Being, 
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Meaning and truth refer always to 


something that is to be. Prediction 


is the essence of meaning, and veri- 
fication the essence of truth. 


no anterior and persistent structure of 
reality, to serve as the criterion of mean- 
ing and truth. This does not mean that 
there is no criterion of meaning and 
truth. It means that our standard, 
the ideal towards which we strive, is 
prospective, not retrospective, and it is, 
like our experience, ever in process, 
growing and changing. Meaning and 


truth refer always to something that is. 


to be. Prediction is the essence of mean- 
ing, and verification the essence of truth. 
Reality is not the ,structure of the uni- 
verse but the verified realization of what 
has been predicted. 

In arriving at this point what we have 
done is to suggest that human thought 
and human intelligence do not merely 
find out, with more or less success, what 
is already there. Thought is more than 
explication; it is creation. When, in any 
doubtful situation, intelligence is called 
into play, its function is to create of the 
elements present in the situation a hypo- 
thetical resolution of the doubt, a pre- 
diction which-can be verified in our sub- 
sequent experience by its success in deal- 
ing with the situation. This is Darwinian 
with a vengeance, for it makes intelli- 
gence, thinking, an instrument of sur- 
vival. More than this, since the process 
which has been described as the function 
of human intelligence is identical with 
that of the scientist, what Dewey has 
done is to assert that it is the method of 
the scientific laboratory which is the 
paradigmatic exemplification of all 
human thinking. 

The scientific laboratory is readily gen- 
eralized into the world-wide community 
of scientists, sharing an ideal and a moral 
code as well as a method, communicating 
through barriers of class, nation and race 
which are otherwise impassible. The 
successful application of intelligence to 
the solution of a special set of problems, 
the successful funding of the experience 
shared by scientists, has led Dewey to a 
faith in the universal possibilities of 
shared experience. It is his belief that, 
by extending the method of the com- 
munity of*scientists to the solution of all 
the problems of men, advances in human 
relations comparable to our advances in 
the control of nature can take place. The 
principle of “cooperative association” or 
“shared experience” is the heart of 
Dewey’s religious attitude. For, as he 
has said, “Faith in the continued disclos- 


ing of truth through directed coopera- 
tive human endeavor is more religious in 
quality than is any faith in a completed 
revelation” (A Common Faith, 1934, p. 
226). | 


To be able to make such a statement 


_ Dewey had first to separate-two concepts. 


more usually found in conjunction; then 
only could he join the two concepts of 
human effort and religion more usually 
found in opposition. , Dewey had first to 
break down the widely held view that a 
religious quality is to be found only in 
association with a formal set of beliefs 
and practices institutionalized in a re- 
ligion and usually associated with super- 
naturalism. Consistently with his other 
thinking, but in opposition to many other 
thinkers of our day, Dewey maintains 
that experience is all of a piece, with 
various qualities discriminable in it. That 
is to say, there is no separate esthetic ex- 
perience or ethical experience or religious 
experience, each to be judged by a 
special set of criteria, but all experience 
is to be judged by the same criteria, the 
same experience revealing to analysis 
esthetic, ethical, religious and scientific 


qualities. “The actual religious quality 
in the experience . . . is the effect pro- 
duced, . . . not the manner and cause of 


its production” (A Common Faith, 1934, 
p- 14). 

- Dewey did use the term “God” in dis- 
cussing these effects. However, the mis- 
interpretation given to his words by many 
traditional theists has led him to express 
regret for ever having used the term. And 
in truth it is difficult to avoid such dif- 
ficulties, because the traditional associa- 
tions of the word with supernaturalism 
are so strong. Tradition makes God the 
supernatural beginning of all that men 
can experience. Dewey would make of 
God the name of a natural and “active 
relation between ideal and actual” (A 
Common Faith, 1934, p.51). Now Dewey 
says repeatedly and with many varied 
forms of expression that this is what he 
intends by his use of the word “God.” 
In fact, he goes much farther; it is only 
to such a usage that he is ready to grant 
the attribute “ideal.” For if “‘CGod’ 
designates some kind of Being having 
prior . . . existence” (A Common Faith, 
1934, p. 42), by the very fact of being 
realized’ existence, “God” must be non- 
ideal existence. He goes on to assert the 
possibility that “the power and signifi- 
cance in life of the traditional concep- 
tions of God are . : . due to the ideal 
qualities referred to by them” (A Com- 
mon Faith, 1934, p. 43). The conversion 
of these ideal ends into an antecedent 
reality (with, for Dewey, consequent 
loss of their ideal character) is ascribed 


#1 
to a psychological quirk in human nature. 
‘ The advantage of breaking down the 
union of ideal ends with a non-ideal 
hypostasis is that it frees us from thrall- 
dom to “dubious” views which, having 
once become accidentally entangled with 
e conception of an antecedently exist- 
ing Divine Person, can no longer be re- 
moved without radical surgery. Apolo- 


getics can be dispensed with; “dogma 


men. 
: 


and doctrine” need no longer encumber 
The authority over us of ideal 
ends and values becomes clearer as the 
term “God” is no longer used for their 
guarantor by force. “Any other concep- 
tion of the religious attitude, when it is 
adequately analyzed, means that those 
who hold it care more for force than for 
ideal values—since all that an Existence 
can add is force to establish, to punish 
and to reward” (A Common Faith, 1934, 
p. 44). 


If we follow this suggestion, restricting 


the meaning of the term “God” to the 


unification of the ideal ends and _possi- 
bilities arising naturally out of human 


experience, then it is clear that there is 


no problem of evil. There is evil, cer- 
tainly; if there were none, the experience 
of men would be perfect, and would ‘not 
generate ideals. There would have been 
no Abolitionist movement in the United 
States if there had been no slavery in 


this country. But there is no problem 


involved in recognizing this evil unless 
we hypostatize Abolitionism into an 
antecedently existing cosmic order; if we 


do so, it takes a good deal of rationaliza- 


tion to explain how slavery came to be 
in an Abolitionist cosmos. It is only 
those who begin the cosmic order with 
an all-good God who must explain the 
presence of evil. 

Again, if we accept Dewey’s usage, we 
find it impossible to talk of “religious ex- 
perience” or “religious truth” as if these 
were special areas of experience and 
truth set apart from all others, subject to 
special methods of investigation, verifica- 
tion and validation. All experience gen- 
erates ideals; commitment to these ideals 
in their broadest reach is the religious 
attitude. The separation of these beliefs, 
practices, and organizations usually de- 
nominated “religions” from the quality of 


experience which Dewey calls “religious” _ 


is complete. 

Our final question concerns the influ- 
ences which this naturalistic treatment of 
religion has had upon the thought of our 
age. Here we tread on shaky ground. 
Except where there is a direct acknowl- 
edgment of indebtedness to the thought 
of Dewey, it is a risky matter to assert 


ever, we may make a few suggestions. 


his influence. Tentatively and hesitantly, ° 


The things in civilization we most 
They 
exist by grace of the doings and 


sufferings of the continuous human 


prize are not of ourselves. 


community in which we are a link. 


In the first place, the most direct and 
strongest effects of Dewey's thinking 
about religion have been felt in those re- 
ligious groups whose organizing prin- 
ciple is not theistic. Religious Humanism, 
for many of its leaders, signers of the 
Humanist Manifesto, rests upon a 
Deweyan foundation. More than any 
other group, the Humanists have been 
able to take Dewey’s religious ideas un- 
diluted and unchanged. Some of the 
leaders of the Ethical Culture movement 
have also been markedly influenced by 
Dewey. Though there are many differ- 
ences between the thought of Dewey and 
that of Felix Adler, the similarities in 
their conception of the power of the ideal 
in life have made it possible for certain 
Ethical Culture leaders to assert a basic 
identity of direction between their move- 
ment and Deweyanism. 

Secondly, only slightly less influence 
has been felt by the liberal groups which 
retain a modicum of theism, but tend 
increasingly to use theistic terminology 
to express humanistic ideals. Here the 
Community Churches and, indeed, a 
large part of Unitarian Christianity, 
springs immediately to mind. Of osten- 
sibly trinitarian Christians, liberals like 
H. N. Wieman clearly reveal the effect 
of Dewey’s religious empiricism while 
retaining a more traditional use of the 
term “God.” It is in large measure be- 
cause of Wieman’s misunderstanding of 
Dewey’s use of this term that Dewey has 
expressed publicly his regret at having 
used the term. A similar acceptance of 
part of the Deweyan position can be 
found among the Jewish groups in the 
Reconstructionist movement, headed by 
Rabbi Mordecai M. Kaplan. Kaplan and 
Wieman speak of God as a power, not 
ourselves, making for the fulfilment of 
human ideals. They (I do neither an in- 
justice in grouping them; they are close 
friends) are prepared to follow Dewey 


From earliest times speculative 
thinkers have attempted to formulate 
a complete and structured account of 
the universe in which men live, to 
describe its essence and permanent 


character. 
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in denying anterior and necessarily per- 
sonal existence to God, but not to make 
the power leading to fulfilment reside in 
human ideals themselves. 

Throughout this liberal group, there is 
a tendency to be fairer to the churches 
than Dewey himself is in the context of 
A Common Faith. Dewey draws a sharp 
distinction between a scientific society or 
“community” in which beliefs are scien- 
tifically tested and churches which are 
founded on “dogma,” that is, either un- 
tested belief or belief tested unscientifi- 
cally. Some social grouping there must 
be, because of the centrality to Dewey’s 
thinking of “shared experience.” Sharing 
is impossible outside of a social group, or, 
more properly, the act of sharing consti- 
tutes the social group. But Dewey, 
using the word “church” very narrowly, 
denies that a church can ever become, in 
his sense, a community. The liberal re- 
ligionists recognize that a church can re- 
place dogma by intelligence and can 
thereby become a community of shared 
experience. 

Finally, it would seem to be blindness 
to refuse to admit that the explicitness of 
Dewey’s religious thought has had an 
effect on conservative religious thought, 
and, in particular, on the neo-super- 
naturalists resurgence. Never before had 
the implications of religious liberalism 
been so clearly drawn as they have been 
in Dewey's work, particularly in his re- 
morseless refutation of the easy belief of 
an earlier liberalism in a special kind of 
self - justifying religious _ experience. 
Dewey has provided conservative re- 
ligious thinkers with a horrible example, 
a bogey man of liberalism, whose 
thoroughgoing destruction of traditional 
sanctities can be used to frighten impres- 
sionable young seminarians back to the 
faith ,of their  great-grandfathers. 
Deweyan religion is, in a sense, the ulti- 
mate development of the social gospel, 
making commitment to the perfection of 
the human social order not service to the 
divine, but the divine itself. In rejecting 
the social gospel, it seems to me, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and his sin-intoxicated col- 
leagues have clearly in mind this prideful 
humanistic outcome. And Dewey returns 
their opposition: “Those contemporary 
theologians who are interested in social 
change and who at the same time depre- 
ciate human intelligence and effort in be- 
half of the supernatural, are riding two 
horses that are going in opposite direc- 
tions” (A Common Faith, 1934, p. 79). 
There is no compromise possible between 
faith in intelligence in action and the 
assertion of the utter helplessness and 
hopelessness of human efforts. Dewey’s 
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Philosophers’ dean: the dual Dewey 


He combines ‘thorough naturalism 
and the highest spiritual outreach’ 


By HENRY N. WIEMAN . 


TWO FEATURES OF JOHN DEWEY’S thought stand out in my mind. He seeks to 
demonstrate that all the highest spiritual concerns of life are rooted in the temporal 
advance of the world and have no other source. Secondly, he insists that all the 
technical formulations of scientific and philosophical knowledge, and all flights 
of speculation and theory, revelation and intuition, must produce valuable results 
in the world of common sense else they are not very important. The ultimate 
origin of all by which we live and the ultimate outcome of all for which we live 
must both be sought and found here in this world of time and space and matter, 


of living bodies, psychological processes and social developments. 


Of course the 


possible transformations of this world are included. 


Dewey is not the only one to take this 
position, but others who have done it 
have not ordinarily had such a profound 
concern for all the spiritual reaches and 
possibilities of life. This combination 
of thorough naturalism and_ highest 
spiritual outreach distinguish him. 

Why does he take this stand of 
thorough naturalism when the whole 
purpose of his life is to guard and pro- 
mote the life of the spirit? He does not 
do it for the sake of science. For 
Dewey science is a tool and not an end. 
He does it because he is convinced that 
in no other way can man be saved from 
the major evils and in no other way 
can he reach the highest possibilities 
in morality, religion, love and beauty. 
It is in defense of the spiritual and not 
the material that he declares this ap- 
proach to be the right one. 

Let us examine the grounds on which 
Dewey makes the claim that we can in 
our time effectively guard and promote 
the spiritual life only if we recognize 
that the source and the goal of all that 
is good in human life must be sought 
and found in the temporal process of 
this existing world. 

True propositions are the only reliable 
guides which humanly directed effort 
can have. When men swing their power 
to attain an end which they think is good 
when it is not good, and when their 
power is great enough to attain what 
they thus mistakenly think is good but 
in truth is evil, they will destroy the 
good in their lives and magnify the evil. 
2a 


When men are weak because of an un- 
developed science and technology which 
are the tools of action, they can afford 
the luxury of illusions and may guide 
their action by propositions that have 
not been thoroughly tested to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false. But 
when civilization reaches the level of 
great power of action and great diversity 
of peoples and purposes, disaster over- 
whelms if conduct, religious devotion, 
and ultimate aspiration, are not shaped 
and directed by true propositions con- 
cerning good and evil. 


Now the only reliable way to dis- 
tinguish true and false propositions is 
to test them against observable events 
and logical consistency. But this two- 
fold test is impossible if the propositions 
are about a realm beyond the reach of 
human reason. Beyond time there can 
be no events because the passage of 
time and the occurrence of events are the 
same thing. Beyond reason there can 
be no logical consistency. So we reach 
the conclusion: In an age of magnified 
power the conduct of moral and religious 


living cannot avoid becoming demonic - 


and self-destructive through error if it 
is not guided by true propositions. But 
it cannot be guided by true propositions 
unless these propositions are about the 
temporal world of events because only 
as propositions are tested against ob- 
servable events, directly or indirectly, 
can they be known to be true. The same 


applies to any assertion about the 


super-rational. There is no way to 


know what assertions about it are true 
and what are false. 


Before the high development of 
science and technology put enormous 
power into the hands of man, religious 
doctrine about matters beyond history 
and beyond reason could be followed 
as guiding myths without disaster. But 
when this magnified power is exercised, 
these religious doctrines must either be 
discarded or else restricted to the purely 
psychological function of producing 
states of mind that do not issue in 
action (supposing that to be possible). 
Just as soon, however, as such doctrines 
are used to guide action in the age of 
power they become demonic because 
action mighty enough to destroy every- 
thing that is good in life must not be 
misguided. Power is inevitably mis- 
guided when put under the guidance of 
doctrines which cannot be known to be 
true by observation of events and logical 
consistency. 

This, I take it, is the explanation of 
Dewey’s pragmatic naturalism. Only 
with a morality and religion firmly 
grounded in observable events and 
logical consistency can we be. saved 
from the hell that engulfs every society 
at the heights of civilization when its 
power is great enough to become self- 
destructive under misguidance. On that 
account supernaturalism and the various 
kinds of transcendentalism become 
demonic in the age of power. 

John Dewey has spent his life trying 
to establish the foundations on which a 
morality and religion might be erected 
which would be fit to guide the power 
of our civilization. In the field of re- 
ligion, however, he has scarcely done 
more than establish the foundation. His 
attempts at beginning to rear a structure 
for ~lgttis living cad these founda- 
tions are not, to my mind, very suc- 
cessful. I do not think that this chief 
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contribution to religious living is to be 


found in the little book devoted to that 


subject, A Common Faith. But through- 
out Dewey’s work, especially in Human 
Nature and Conduct, there runs an idea 
which, I think, points toward the kind 


of reality which should command the 


absolue self-giving of religious life. So 
far as I know, Dewey does not himself 
so declare, but his treatment of this 
idea gives to it that character im- 
plicitly. It is creation of meaning. 

The nature and importance of this 
creativity is not developed in Dewey's 
thought in such a way as to reveal its 
rightful place in religious living. Such 
development is the great intellectual 
task which he has bequeathed to our 
time, in my opinion. 

These two terms “creation” and 
“meaning” call for explanation. Let us 
look first at meaning. Meaning is sym- 
bolic representation. 

Every purpose that the human mind 
can have is a meaning, although many 
other meanings in the mind are not 
purposes. A meaning becomes a pur- 


_ pose when it guides our striving and 


specifies our goal. Every instance of 
knowledge is a meaning, although many 
other meanings in the mind are not cases 
of knowledge. A meaning becomes 
knowledge when it is held to be true 
because observable events occur in the 
way they should if it were true and 
because it is implied by, and implies, 
a whole system of other propositions held 
to be true on the same grounds. Every 
error and illusion is a meaning, although 
many other meanings are not. A mean- 
ing becomes an illusion or error when 
it is thought to be an instance of true 
knowledge but in fact is not. Every 
hope, fear, memory and desire is a mean- 
ing. Every instance of beauty and 
ugliness recognized to be such involves 
a meaning, and so also does every joy 
and sorrow. In sum, the totality of all 
that goes to make up a mind is a sys- 
tem of meanings. Therefore to create 
meaning is to create the mind. To ex- 
pand the range and penetration of mean- 
ing is to expand the range and penetra- 
tion of mind. To create meanings 
which bring to consciousness a great 
variety and vividness of felt qualities 
is to expose to the mind a world having 
such qualities. 

To create meanings that are com- 
municable in the sense that others be- 
come able to re-enact the meanings 
which I have, and I theirs, is to create 
community. To expand the range and 
qualitative abundance of such meanings 
is to expand and deepen community 
among men and make it more rich with 
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In an age of magnified power the 
conduct of moral and religious liv- 
ing cannot avoid becoming self-de- 
structive through error if it is not 


guided by true propositions. 


qualities of shared joy and sorrow, hope 
and fear, memory and aspiration. 

Communicable meaning that is com- 
municable in the sense just indicated, 
is what distinguishes the human mind 
from that of lower animals. Hence to 
create such meanings is to create the 
human being at the level of spiritual 
life. To create such meanings progres- 
sively is to create humanity and the 
life of the spirit progressively. 

To create communicable meanings is 
to create meanings that can be expanded 
in range beyond any known limit and 
also enriched with more vividness and 
variety of felt qualities beyond any 
known limit. This is so because with 
communicable meanings each can add 
something to a meaning and pass it on 
to another who can do the same. Thus 
a meaning can mushroom. Meanings 
do not always proceed in this way. The 
opposite may occur. A meaning may 
lose in scope of coverage and qualita- 
tive richness of content as it passes from 
one to another. But whenever we have 
growth, improvement, advance—(choose 
your term) in culture and civilization, 
we have this expansion and enrichment 
of meanings, while decline is the oppo- 
site. 

Let us summarize: Creation of mean- 
ing is: (1) creation of mind out of 
what is not mind, namely, bodily re- 
actions; (2) creation of communicable 
meaning is creation of the human mind 
along with personality, community, cul- 
ture and history; (3) progressive crea- 
tion of communicable meaning is the 
creation of expanding vision, growing 
abundance of felt qualities, widening 
and deepening of community among 
men, increasing power of cooperative 
action, and is the standard by which 


‘to judge all progressive, improvement 
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When men swing their power to 
attain an end which they think is 
good when it is not good, and when 
their power is great enough to attain 
what they mistakenly think is good 
but in truth is evil, they will destroy 
the good in their lives and magnify 
the evil. 


or getting better. It is the increase of 
freedom in the sense of increasing the 
scope and power of control exercised by 
the mind over everything else. It is also 
the increase of spiritual abundance in 
the form of beauty, love, community 
and vision. 

No meaning is ever evil unless mis- 
used, To adopt a meaning as a purpose 
is good or evil depending on the nature 
of the meaning and the situation, but 
it is not evil to have a meaning no mat- 
ter how evil the purpose would be if it 
were made into a purpose. In fact the 
more evil such a purpose, the more im- 
portant it is to have at your command 
the meaning which enters into the pur- 
pose because that is the only way in 
which you can guard against the evil, 
both in your own personality and in the 
lives of others. The same applies to er- 
ror and illusion. No meaning is error 
or illusion unless one mistakes it to be 
knowledge when in fact it is not. But 
to know the meaning that is mistaken 
in this way, and how and why it is mis- 
taken, is a great positive value because 
only in that way can you guard against 
such error both in yourself and in the 
lives of others. 


Therefore it is always good to in- 
crease the range and penetration of 
meaning and the abundance of felt 
qualities made accessible by symbolic 
representation. Such creation is the 
creation of the abundance and _free- 
dom of life when life means the life of 
the mind distinguishing the human level 
of existence. This life of the mind in- 
cludes not merely concepts but also felt 
qualities, community, love and beauty; 
it includes not only knowledge but the 
whole realm of imagination, both ex- 
ploratory and contemplative. This kind 
of life we call spiritual. 


Meanings are misused when they are 
so used as to prevent or hinder the 
further creation of meaning. Otherwise 
stated, they are misused when they are 
so used as to prevent or hinder the 
further extension of vision and com- 
munity, beauty and love. 

Here a misunderstanding will arise 
if we do not guard against it very care- 
fully. At this point some will think that 
the import of all we have been saying is: 
The supreme good which should com- 
mand the ultimate devotion of man and 
his most complete self-giving of faith 
is meaning. Dewey himself seems at 
times to take this position, by giving 
supreme place in human life to intelli- 
gence or the idealizing reach of the 
imagination. But this is one of the am- 
biguities in Dewey’s teaching which I 
think is his chief weakness. At any 
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rate this is the point on which I would 
most strongly criticize him and do so in 
defense of what I think to be the chief 
contribution of his own thinking. Not 
meaning but the creation of meaning; 
not intelligence but the creation of in- 
telligence; not the idealizing reach of 
imagination but the further creation of 
this reach, is really what Dewey should 
defend as being the kind of reality 
commanding religious commitment of 
faith and the most devoted service. This 
he should declare in order to be true 
to his own total structure of thought 
and what it entails. 

We have examined meaning and its 
place in life according to the teaching 
of Dewey. Let us now look at the other 
term that is more obscure but more im- 
pertant, namely, creation of meaning. 
I think there is no greater evil in life 
than to make created meaning the 
sovereign good of life or the guide or 
the object of devotion and religious 
commitment. All evil that can be said 
to be of a spiritual nature, all the most 
demonic evil in human life, the kind 
of evil most peculiar to man and the 
kind that is likely to increase with ad- 
vance of culture and civilization, is pre- 
cisely this giving of authority and su- 
premacy to some set of meanings rather 
than to creation of meaning. 

The tragedy and demonry of neo- 
orthodoxy, for example, is that it falls 
more deeply into the evil and error 
of giving supreme place to some con- 
struction of the human mind by the very 
effort to escape from this. This is its 
tragedy because in its effort to escape 
it moves in the direction that leads be- 
yond reason and beyond temporal events 
into the mythical realm of the tran- 
scendental where true and false propo- 
sitions cannot be distinguished. The 
only possible way to escape from domi- 
nation and imprisonment by some con- 
struction of the human mind is to com- 
mit oneself quite completely to this crea- 
tivity which breaks and transforms the 
human mind in the direction of wider 
vision, deeper community, more beauty 
and love and power of action. But this 
must never be done with the thought 
that sometime we can reach a_ final 
achievement of the mind which can be 
set up as supreme in place of this crea- 
tivity. The greater the achievement 
of the mind, the more disastrous it is 
to give supreme place to any such 
achievement. Rather every construction 
of the mind must be put at the service 
of this creativity to provide conditions 
under which it can forever shape and re- 
make the mind into deeper community, 
wider vision, more power of control 
over all else but never over this crea- 
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The greater the achievement of the 
mind, the more disastrous it is to 
give supreme place to any such 
achievement. 


. 


tivity. The utmost power of control 
which the mind can ever have, given to 
it by this creativity, must always be 
used to serve this creativity by provid- 
ing conditions under which creation of 
meaning can continue most widely and 
effectively. The one great evil per- 
petrated by the mind of man, resulting in 
its own partial self destruction, is to 
use its power of control in such a way 


creation of meaning. 


Creation of meaning is never the work 
of the human mind because it creates 
the human mind. The human mind can 
criticize and otherwise examine a mean- 
ing when once it has the meaning to 
criticize and examine. The human 
mind can test a meaning to find whether 
it is truly descriptive of the world of 
events, or truly descriptive of some form 
of possibility, or some rule to be fol- 
lowed in thinking, feeling or acting. But 
until the meaning emerges in the mind, 
the mind can do nothing with it. 


Creation of. meaning is the event 
described by saying that a meaning 
emerges in the mind which the mind 
never had before. The mind is utterly 
helpless with respect to such a mean- 
ing until the meaning actually emerges, 
and this emerging is its creation. New 
meanings emerge partly through inter- 
action between organism and _ physical 
environment, partly through communi- 
cative interaction with other persons. 
Also, new meanings emerge (are 
created) when various meanings in the 
mind integrate to form a novel mean- 
ing. The most revolutionary creations 
seem to be of this last sort. For ex- 
ample, the great religious conversions 
like that of St. Paul; also the great in- 
novating discoveries in morals, religion, 
philosophy and science are the work of 
such creative integration. One of the 
latest and most famous examples of the 
last is Einstein’s discovery of the theory 
of relativity. 

The new meaning thus created must 
be tested to see if it truly describes some 
order of events, if it is thought to be 
that kind of meaning. This criticizing, 
correcting and testing of the meaning, 
once it has emerged, is the proper work 
of the human mind. But the creation 
of the meaning, its emerging, cannot 
be the work of the human mind. Ein- 
stein’s mind, prior to the emerging of 


“ness, their passivity, in this matter of 


this idea, could not create it. Rather 
the emerging of it was the further crea- 
tion of Einstein’s mind,—the creation of 
his mind in a new dimension. | 

All great creative thinkers and all 
revolutionary innovators in morals and 
religion have testified to their helpless- | 


bringing forth the new insight. It came 
to them; it was something done to them, 
not any work of their own. It could not 
be their own work nor the work of any 
human mind because the mind can only 
work with the meanings it already has; 
it cannot work for, nor with, the mean- 
ings that have never emerged in the 
mind and on that account are utterly 
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Creativity, otherwise called creation 
of meaning, expands the world in which 
we live and renders that world more 
varied and vivid in the qualities it 
displays and the beauty it contains; 
it widens and deepens the community 
we have with others and the love we can 
have; it creates the mind with which we 
understand and enjoy this world and 
this community. On the other hand, all 
the evils we find at the level of human 
living arise from our misuse of meanings 
created in us and for us, or else they 
arise from physical conditions over which 
this power of mind has not yet achieved 
control. 

Surely this creativity does everything 
that has been attributed to God as in- 
terpreted in the Christian faith, except 
those attributes and doings which can 
never be accessible to any verifiable 
knowledge. This creativity calls for re- 
ligious commitment of faith whereby we 
give ourselves to it to be transformed 
by it because, if we do not so commit 
ourselves, we inevitably resist and ob- 
struct it.so that it cannot save us from 
self-destructive and world-destructive 
forms of behavior at the top levels of 
civilization. We must repent and con- 
fess to everything in us that obstructs 
and resists this creativity, because only 
when we are in this frame of mind can 
this creativity work upon us despite our 
resistances and thereby save us. Thus 
confession and repentance of sin and 
commitment of faith are the necessary 
conditions of salvation. 

I have developed the interpretation of 
this creation of meaning in ways that 
Dewey does not, but I do not think 
I have said anything about it that can- 
not be shown to be true when this 
creativity is analyzed and understood. 

I have been trying to show what 
Dewey has done for religious faith not 
only by his explicit teachings but still 
more by what is suggested and implicit 


in his thinking. 
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‘Liberals’ afraid to fight 


Too many are fearful of being called 
names, and of upsetting material security 


By WARREN B. WALSH 


MAYBE BECAUSE OF PROFESSIONAL HABITS, maybe because of the way the academic 
_ mind works, or maybe just because of personal quirks—I am unable to discuss the 
challenge to liberals without first trying to find a satisfactory working definition of 
liberal and liberalism. That is not easy. In the first place, as you all realize, the 


word “liberal” is relative and variable. 
other's angriest epithet. 
conservative. 
are currently given to these words. 


Some historians of Russia, myself 
among them, sometimes write of a lib- 
eral tsar—though just what that phrase 
means except semantic confusion, it is 
a little difficult to say. Others of my 
colleagues habitually describe certain 
popes as liberal. After all, any pope is 
the head of the most ancient totalitarian 
and authoritarian organization of con- 
tinuous existence. 

Mr. Truman, if he has solved the 
problem of the meaning of statism, 
might conceivably define a liberal as one 
who supports the Fair Deal; while Mr. 
Wallace is probably sure that a true 
liberal would belong to the Progressive 
Party. And there are those who feel 
that liberalism is to be found only within 
the ranks of Americans for Democratic 
Action. 

Stalin and his henchmen say that no 
one can be a true liberal unless—first, 
last and always—his exclusive loyalty is 
to the Soviet Union and the rulers there- 
of. Presumably Tito has a different in- 
terpretation. 

And, of course, among Unitarians cer- 
tain groups regard liberalism as the 
peculiar and dangerous attribute of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

You can extend the list almost as long 
as it amuses you to do so. But you will 

_ not arrive at any working definition. . 
Nor can we any longer accept with- 
out question the traditional—if somewhat 
hhazy definitions with which we are 
- equipped. Neither should we be satis- 


It is one man’s badge of honor and an- 
What was liberal a hundred years or even ten ago is now 
And just think of all the multiple and contradictory meanings which 


fied to take for granted the traditional 
limitations upon liberal action. Liberals, 
traditionally, are those who if they do 
not necessarily attack the established and 
orthodox systems at least do not feel 
bound to follow such systems. Examine 
this a minute if you will. Established 
and orthodox mean that these are ma- 
jority systems. The liberal, independent 
in thought and action, may regard such 
majority forms as wholly or partly evil. 
He will therefore attack them. This is 
part of the meaning of the conventional 
concept. The liberal is not only free but 
also bound to attack a majority form 
or system which he considers wrong. 
He is not expected to extend his vaunted 
tolerance to these things. But there 
are many who seem to think that he 
must tolerate minority systems and 
forms even though they are demonstra- 
bly evil and threatening. If he calls 
attention to the malevolent actions or 
intentions of certain minority groups, he 
is more than likely to be denounced as 
a narrow-minded bigot and to be denied 
the confidence and the fraternity of those 
who call themselves liberal. Let me 
cite two cases in illustration. 

American Freedom and_ Catholic 
Power by Paul Blanshard, as you all 
know very well, is a carefully doc- 
unmented and scholarly study pointing 
to certain threats—very real and dan- 
gerous threats—to American democracy. 
His work has been decried and he has 
been derided not only by adherents to 


the system which he described, but also: 
by many so-called and _ self-defined 
liberals. These people tell us that Mr, 
Blanshard is a bigot. They tell us that 
the function of a liberal group—and a 
liberal press—is to promote tolerance and 
good feeling and not to stir up trouble 
by speaking of threats to freedom. Why 
do they do so? Most of them do not 
deny that the things of which Mr. 
Blanshard wrote are evil. Most of them 
do not challenge the accuracy of his re- 
porting. They do not question the 
tacts, but they do attack the reporting 
of the facts. 

I can testify from personal experience 
that the same sort of thing happens to 
editors of The Christian Register who 
seek to point out the intentions, pur- 
poses and tactics of the Communists. 
My bitterest critics did not challenge 
the facts. They attacked me for re- 
porting the facts. And there are those— 
perhaps some of you—who feel that my 
attitude on this problem bars me from 
ever appearing under a liberal label. 

Now notice that Mr. Blanshard and I 
were both dealing with minority systems 
and groups. Would we have been ac- 
cused of illiberalism had we written of 
orthodox and/or majority systems? 
Probably not. Because by our curious 
concepts, a liberal may attack evil if 
it is established—i.e., if it is a majority 
form—and be thought a better liberal for 
doing so. He is expected—more, it is 
demanded—that he be tolerant of such 
wrongs. But, on the other hand, if he at- 
tacks evil inherent in a minority group 
he is held to be intolerant and illiberal. 
It is a curious paradox and one which 
needs further examination. But, to re- 
turn to our search for a working defi- 
nition—what is a liberal? 

I suggest to you that the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of a liberal is his stead- 
fast insistence upon the dignity and 
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worth of the individual. He may base 
this insistence upon the theistic belief 
that man is a child of God, or upon the 
humanistic thesis of man’s intrinsic 
worth, or upon broad humanitarianism, 
or upon something else. But whatever 
the basis, the liberal holds that men have 
the right to respect as persons; that they 
ought not to be shoved around either 
physically or psychologically. The 
liberal also holds that political, social, 
religious, economic and other systems 
should properly exist for the service of 
men and not men for the service of the 
systems. 

This does not mean that the liberal 
is automatically and by definition op- 
posed to all systems and to all regula- 
tions. Complete individualism is anarchy. 
‘It has often been said that anarchism is 
the most idealistic of all social and 
philosophic schemes, and that anarchists 
are the supreme optimists since they hold 
that man is inherently good enough and 
wise enough to exist without external 
disciplines. But to date, at least, society 
has found some external discipline to 
be necessary for the common good. One 
might perhaps find a parallel in family 
life. The thoughtful and careful parent 
does not want to suppress the childish 
ego to its present or future damage. He 
doesn’t want to break the child’s spirit. 
But he sooner or later discovers that he 
must risk a certain amount of suppres- 
sion if the rest of the family is to remain 
sane. He takes care, however, that the 
suppression shall not become an end 
in itself and that the child shall not be 
wholly submerged by the family. 

Systems, disciplines, regulations are 
not inherently evil. They become evil 
when it is held that men exist for them 
and not they for men. 

The liberal, then, is threatened and 
challenged by any system, by any state, 
by any party, by any philosophy, by 
any hierarchy, or by any group which 
overrides the individual or would do so 
if it were able. And this is true whether 
the system represents a majority or a 
minority—though, obviously, the danger 
varies. The intentions of a tiny and 
relatively powerless clique are clearly 
less dangerous than the intentions of a 
larger, more powerful organization. And 
both are less a menace than the actions 
of established groups. Thus, within the 
decade from 1985 to 1945, the Germans 
and the Japanese were relatively much 
more dangerous to liberals and to free- 
dom than was the Soviet Union. 

This struggle between authoritarian- 
ism and the individual is not new. We 
chance to live in the climatic period of it. 
So did the men of the era of the Prot- 
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estant Revolution and of the Age of 
Reason. At other times the fight has 
been less vigorous and less open. In- 
deed, half a century ago it seemed to 
many that the individual had won or at 
least was rapidly winning. A feeling 
of confidence and security—which we 
have painful reason to know was ill- 
founded—was common. We are of the 
generation which must fight the old 
battle anew. It sometimes seems that 


liberals today are constantly challenged © 


from all quarters and by all peoples, in- 
cluding other liberals. 

Certainly it is commonplace to think 
and speak of the liberals as being chal- 
lenged from both Right and Left. With 
a looseness of terms which is most dis- 
tressing to the purist but which seems 
to serve the rest of us well enough, we 
speak of the Communists as being the 
Extreme Left and the Fascists as being 
the Extreme Right. We talk of the 
Kremlin on this side and the Vatican 
on that; of the Soviet Communism of 
Mao Tse Tung over here and the clerical 
Fascism of Franco over there; of the 
Silver Shirts on the one side and the 
Communist Party—u.sa. on the other. 
This traditional Left to Right concept 
derives, as you all remember, from Eu- 
ropean parliamentary practice. I sug- 
gest to you that it has become entirely 
misleading and confusing. The very 
terms LEFT & RIGHT obscure the facts. 

Instead of thinking Right and Left 
in terms of a straight line so that the 
two are the points most distant from 
each other, think instead of an almost- 
completed circle. Here is Right and 
here is Left—not mutually most distant 
from each other, but closest to each 
other. The circle, as I see it, is not quite 
closed. There are differences between 
the Kremlin and the Vatican, between 
Franco and Stalin, between Pelley and 
Foster. But these differences are less 
significant than the similarities. Their 
greatest commonality is their attitude 
toward the individual. 

The Christian Fronter, the Klansman, 
the Knight of the White Camelia would 


The liberal holds that political, 
social, religious, economic ‘and other 
systems should properly exist for 
the service of men and not men for 
the service of the systems. 


and does segregate, degrade and attack 
the Negro and the Jew not because of 
individual failings but because of al- 


leged group failings or characteristics. 
The Communist attacks the manufac- 
turer or the tradesman not because he 
individually exploits labor or is in- 


humane but because he is a bourgeois. — 
The Kremlin holds that its voice alone 


is authoritative in the social and eco-— 


nomic field; and the Vatican claims an 


exclusive monopoly on religious truth. 
It is no mere chance that the Soviet 


regime today is engaged in mutually 
profitable cooperation with remnants of 
the Prussian junker class just as it was 


_ in the early 30s. Birds of a feather, ... 


One specific and very important 
manifestation of the contempt for the 
individual which is common to these 
groups is their actual or attempted 
blocking off of free access to information. 
Let me urge upon you that this is not 
a matter of concern only to professors. 
It is one of the salient points of the whole 
business. Perhaps it will be well to re- 
call certain unpleasant things to your 
minds. 

The rulers of Japan dropped the iron 
curtain of thought control around their 
people generations before those phrases 
were current. The ordinary Japanese 
was denied information—accurate, ade- 
quate information, that is—about his own 
country and about the world. And this 
denial was extended as the power of 
Japan expanded. The Japanese were 
literate, as their proud boast ran, but 
only literate enough to read the pre- 
digested and selected pap set before 
them by a watchful government. And it 
was by no means just uncalculated bar- 
barism which led the Japanese to destroy 
China’s colleges and libraries. You will 
readily remember the Nazi book burn- 
ings and the expulsion of non-Arayan 
scholars. You will recall, though per- 
haps less quickly—so much has hap- 
pened since—that Mussolini’s Fascists did 
much the same thing in Italy. And I 
need only mention the absolutely com- 
plete subservience forced upon all Com- 
munist and Communist-controlled speak- 
ers, writers and readers. 
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Let’s come closer to home—in fact, 


right into it. Do you know of the ob- 
stacles which have been placed in the 
way of disseminating news about the 
Blanshard book and in the way of dis- 
tributing the book itself? Do you know 
that the newspaper which many regard 
as one of the greatest in the world re- 
fused to carry any advertising for Ameri- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power? Do 
you know that one of the world’s largest 
department stores dropped it from stock 
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s it neared the top of the best-seller 

listsP Have you looked in vain for re- 
views of the book? These are attempts 
to deny free access to information— 
attempts which in principle do not differ 
one whit from the thought-control exer- 
cised by the Kremlin. 
_ Any group that seeks to prevent free 
access to information is an enemy of 
liberalism and should be so regarded and 
so treated. You will find that a catalog 
of such groups is alarmingly wide and 
varied. It ranges from the church which 
successfully denied another church the 
right to broadcast an Easter sermon, to 
the congressional committee which pre- 
vented the Library of Congress from 
publishing a monthly list of Russian 
books—a list of interest only to pro- 
fessional students but highly useful to 
them. It runs from the manufacturer- 
philanthropist who will have no nonsense 
on labor relations taught in the college 
he endows to the up-state newspaper 
which cut from an article a quotation 
from Ciano which praised Pope Pius. 
The explanation for the latter action 
was that many of the paper’s readers 
would be offended by this revelation 
of clerical-fascist solidarity. You will find 
a place in the catalog for local and/or 
national groups which bring pressure 
on libraries to remove from circulation 
certain books and magazines—and for 
groups which attempt to pervert educa- 
tion to their ends. 

These are threats to liberalism so ob- 
vious that it certainly does not need 
me to call your attention to them. Those 
of you who have read The Register 
during the past year are familiar with 
my views—set forth with some length 
and vigor—on the threat of Communists 
to liberalism. Philip Guedella some- 
where remarked that history repeats 
itself and historians repeat each other. 

That is bad enough. It’s worse when 
historians quote themselves. I shall not 
so indulge myself. 

There are other threats to liberalism 
which seem to me to be less clearly 
recognized. I know I run the risk of 
having others among you mark me down 
as illiberal when I say that I think big 
government and what is sometimes 
called the welfare state are among 
these dangers. Without meaning to im- 
ply any intent or desire on the part of 
the proponents of the welfare state to 
deny. freedom or curtail it, I raise the 
question of whether one can have both 
freedom and complete material security. 
Perhaps it can be done. I don’t know 
t it can’t, but I am very doubtful. 
Please don’t misunderstand me and get 
the idea that I am opposed to social 
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Any group which seeks to prevent 
free access to information is an 
enemy of liberalism and should be 
so regarded and so treated. 


security and pensions and health in- 
surance and so on—I am not. I am 
raising the question of how far one can 
go along that line without having loss of 
freedom become one of the costs. The 
growing willingness of many to shunt 
everything over onto the government is 
disturbing. If we abdicate the respon- 
sibility for taking care of ourselves we 
may also abdicate our freedom to do so. 

Look for a moment at the question of 
federal aid to colleges. Now no mem- 
ber of a faculty of a privately supported 
college is unaware of the extreme diffi- 
culties of financing it. Believe me, 
that is something which touches us very 
closely, and the temptation to say let 
the state do it or let the federal govern- 
ment do it is very great. Perhaps there 
is no other way and maybe I exaggerate 
the possible dangers. But I have an un- 
easy feeling that support will eventually 
mean control—and the greater the sup- 
port, the greater control. If the state 
pays my salary as professor of Russian 
history, how soon will some legislative 
committee attempt to set the limits of 
my teaching? 

If we, as a nation, become perma- 
nently attached to a policy of maintain- 
ing this price level for certain farmers 
and that wage level for certain workers, 
mustn’t we also expect an eventual con- 
trol by government over those groups? 
These are questions which I cannot 
answer. I do not share Mr. Hayek’s con- 
viction that we are on the road to serf- 
dom. But these are problems which 
liberals ought to ponder. Can you 
guarantee cradle-to-grave security with- 
out running headlong into cradle-to- 
grave control? However much liberals 
may desire the former, they can scarcely 
look forward to the latter with com- 
plaisance. At the very least, a liberal— 
to go back to the working definition— 
must be aware of the danger that the 
system may swallow the individual, and 
he must constantly fight against such 
catastrophe. 

I have mentioned a need to reconsider 
and possibly to revise what might be 


The liberal is not only free but also 
bound to attack a majority form or 
system which he considers wrong. 


called the etiquette of liberalism, and 
called attention to a curious paradox in 
the conventional way. Perhaps _ the 
tenderness for minority groups and 
systems which I noted, comes from the 
liberal’s traditional sympathy with the 
under dog. I have no quarrel with this 
in a broad sense. Indeed my definition 
implies that the liberal must take the 
side of the individual who is attacked or 
threatened by a system or group. But I 
do want to call attention to an obvious 
fact which somehow often escapes at- 
tention. 

You have all at sometime seen a small 
child tease and torment an older one 
beyond endurance. The older child is 
at last goaded into doing something. 
Probably he hits the smaller one who 
thereupon wails for help saying, “The 
big bully hit me.” Too often he gets away 
with it. The bigger child is punished 
and the nasty little provocateur is com- 
forted. The analogy I seek to show is 
not subtle. A minority—an under dog— 
may be the spearhead of good and of 
truth. It may also be the spearhead of 
evil and falsehood. The cringing under 
dog may become the overweening bully 
and vice versa. I recall the member 
of Rommel’s Africakorps, captured dur- 
ing the days when the Wehrmacht was 
riding high, who told his American in- 
terrogator: “I know why you are so 
nice to me. You are afraid. You know 
next time we win.” And I also recall 
German prisoners-of-war taken in 1945 
whose mournful plaint was: “We are 
just little guys. We didn’t mean to do 
it. Don’t be too hard on us.” You are 
as familiar as I with the contrast between 
the attitudes toward religious freedom 
on the part of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in those countries where the ma- 
jority is Roman Catholic and in those 
countries where they are a minority. 
In the latter case, they demand freedom 
and privilege for themselves, while in 
the former they deny freedom to others. 
The Communists champion free speech, 
free press and free assembly only when 
they are the under dog minority. 

The liberal needs more than an au- 
tomatic and undiscriminating sympathy 
for the under dog. He needs to use a 
little selection and a great deal of com- 
mon sense. If you knew that a man were 
collecting dynamite and detonators for 
the purpose of demolishing your house, 
would you assist him to do so? Would 
you say: He has every bit as much right 
to dislike my house as I have to like it? 
Yes, you would probably say that and 
mean it. Would you also say: He has 
every bit as much right to collect dyna- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Six weeks out of eternity 


We have almost forever to 
work things out—but not quite 


By MALCOLM R. SUTHERLAND, JR. 


THIS IS THE sToRY of a little Dutch girl, a lad from Harlem, a girl from Tennessee, - 


a boy from Boston. This is a story about teen-agers, fourteen and fifteen years 
of age, for the most part; a story about twenty boys and girls who spent six weeks 
of this past summer in New Hampshire together, attending a Unitarian Work- 
camp. Oh, they weren’t all Unitarians, only one or two of them were. They 
were Presbyterians and Baptists and Methodists. In the camp there were Chris- 
tians and Jews, colored and white, foreign-born and American-born Southern 
Negroes and Northern Negroes, Mid-westerners and New Englanders, thirteen- 


year-olds and eighteen-year-olds, some from public school and some from boarding 
school, some from the Heights and some from Harlem—twenty of them, at a work- 


camp together. 


A workcamp differs from the usual 
summer camp in that for a portion of 
each day, the campers perform some 
service for another agency. These par- 
ticular campers, for instance, were en- 
gaged four hours a day in basic con- 
struction at two children’s camps opera- 
ted by the Morningside Community 
Center of New York. Morningside Cen- 
ter is a Presbyterian Church and settle- 
ment house in Harlem directed by the 
Rev. James Robinson. Some thirty per- 
cent of their nearly two hundred and 
fifty campers were white children, the 
others were Negroes, Porto Ricans and 
Mexicans. It is very rare for a colored 
agency to sponsor an inter-racial camp 
because summer camping facilities for 
Negroes are limited enough. When 
Morningside Center chooses to enroll a 
white child it means that one less 
colored child in the neighborhood can 
attend camp that summer. 

It was for this far-sighted and cou- 
rageous agency that the teen-agers of the 
Unitarian Workcamp were engaged and 
their work projects were significant ones. 
The work day was from eight to twelve 
in the morning, the work week from 
Monday through Saturday, the season 
but six weeks; yet, in that time, they 
built three permanent tent floors, dug 
two septic tank pits 8’ x 8’ x 8’, built 
a cinder-block drywell in one and 
lowered a metal tank in the other, com- 
pleted all the connections, cemented the 
cracks and covered the pits. They assist- 
ed with the construction of an infirmary, 
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laid flooring, hung doors, added trim 
and painted the outside of the building. 
They dug a pipe trench, laid a quarter- 
of-a-mile of pipeline, connected the fit- 
tings and covered the trench. They cut 
and trimmed a tall pine tree to make a 
flag pole; they constructed a rifle range. 
They built a fine 150-yard link of road 
with hand tools and wheel barrels by 
clearing the ground, removing boulders 
and trees, building a rock shoulder and 
surfacing it with tons of cinders. They 
raised the recreation hall on jacks, re- 
placed supports and floor braces, laid a 
new floor and constructed the entrance 
steps. The campers, you understand, 
were not paid to do this work; this was 
volunteer service. Indeed, each camper 
paid a hundred-and-twenty-five dollars 
for the opportunity of doing it. 

They -worked each morning; and in 
the afternoons and evenings the campers 
were engaged in a typical camp recrea- 
tion, with considerable stress laid on 
educational projects and programs so 
that, before the summer had ended, the 
campers had attended the Brattleboro 
[ Vermont] Summer Theatre; had heard 
Norman Corwin’s broadcast, “Citizen 
of the World,” and had gone to Keene, 
New Hampshire, to see the documentary 
film, “Lost Boundaries,” in the very 
town the story is about. They listened 
to a re-broadcast of Corwin’s “On a Note 
of Triumph.” They heard the Princeton 
Seminary Choir and held a camp meet- 
ing on “Is There too Much Parental 
Control over Adolescents?” (They 


agreed that there was!) They saw the 
documentary film, “Home of the Brave,” 
listened to recordings of “I Can Hear 
It Now” and “Man Without a Country.” 
They went to Tanglewood for the final 
Berkshire Festival concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 

And while they were doing these 
things, other workcampers across the 
country were performing similar services 
and participating in similar programs. 
There was a camp in Mexico assisting 
migrant workers; one in Tennessee, 
building a nursery school; one in Massa- 
chusetts, repairing a fresh-air camp; 
and one in Minnesota, serving a mental 
hospital. In these camps the campers 
worked eight hours a day for they were 
older—young college students for the 
most part. Each summer the work proj- 
ects are a little different, so that some 
of our staff this year, for instance, were 
cultivating and picking beans in Maine 
a few summers ago, to relieve the farm- 
labor shortage there, while another on 
our staff directed a camp in England 
last summer, working at an orphanage 
and assisting with the malt harvest. 


But our immediate concern is with 
this group of twenty campers in New 
Hampshire and some of the lessons 
they learned. 


To begin with, this being a work- 
camp, they learned a lot of things about 
work—not the least of which was the 
joy and satisfaction of performing a 
genuine service. Wholesale suppliers 
were beginning to refuse to deliver food 
to the boys’ camp because the roads 
were in such bad shape. As a con- 
sequence, building a short section 
of road even without bulldozers or 
steam-shovels and without dynamite to 
blast the rock or graders to level the 
surface, became a significant task and 
its accomplishment a thrill. 

Until the infirmary was completed 


— 


tional. The campers enjoyed discussing 
there would be no satisfactory place 
for ill campers to rest, no isolation wards 
for suspicious cases, no place for a hot 
shower. 
_ Yes, they learned the satisfaction of 
genuine service, but they learned, too, 
that once they had voluntarily con- 
tracted to do a job, they had an obliga- 
tion to fulfill it whether they felt like it 
or not. They learned that service is not 
always appreciated, often goes unre- 
warded, that quite to the contrary, it is 
often exploited. They learned that grati- 
tude often goes unexpressed—a hard les- 
son to learn. But while they were 
learning this they were learning some- 
thing about themselves, as well, and 
their own failure to express gratitude 
and reward service. They remembered 
_ how much easier it is, and yet how much 
less worthy, to “let George do it” if he 
will rather than to help George do it 
even though he doesn’t ask for help. 

While shellacking pine knots and 
hanging doors they learned that an 
American-born white camper can beg 
off work with a headache while a 
British West African can do the work 
of two, that people are energetic or 
lazy, careful or shiftless, quite irres- 
pective of nationalities; that whether or 
not a boy carries his own load is not 
a matter of skin or skill or schooling, 
and that what a girl’s religion is hasn't 
much to do with how well she can ham- 
mer a nail or climb a ladder. 

They discovered that 
frightened, suspicious, even hostile 
strangers—can, through working _ to- 
gether and scrapping with one another, 
through cooperating in tasks and com- 
peting in sports, become sensitive, un- 
derstanding friends. 

They learned that virtue is not recog- 
nized by the size of a person’s nose 
but by the size of his heart; that vir- 
tue is not a “sissy” word but has to do 
with being a bit more pleasant than you 
feel like being, working a little harder 
than you have to, going a little more 
than half way to make friends. These 
were some of their discoveries while 
they dug through clay and rock, wrestled 
with tree stumps and picked up nails. 

These twenty campers learned some- 
thing this summer about the Church 
Universal, although I doubt if they've 
ever heard the words. For here was a 
Presbyterian camp being assisted finan- 
cially by a Unitarian-sponsored work 
‘project, whose workcampers included 
Jews, Christians and an atheist (if you 
can be an atheist at fifteen; at least he 
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strangers— 


What if we had the courage to erase 
from the statute books the laws that 
require segregation so that those 


with changed hearts, no others, 


might express themselves and dem- 
onstrate to others the very goals we 


join in trying to achieve. 


thought he was). The camp was, by 
design, inter-faith and inter-denomina- 
one another’s viewpoints, to be sure, 
but so completely were the campers ob- 
livious to the prejudices about re- 
ligious differences that it wasn’t until 
the middle of the summer when on a 
mountain climb we served baked ham 
and some of the campers asked for a 
different sandwich did it occur to the 
other campers that some were Jewish. 
The question of which campers were 
Jews had not, as a matter of fact, been 
raised in the minds of the campers un- 
til that hike. And no one really cared 
very much even then; it certainly made 
no discernible difference in attitude or 
in relationship. 

Each Sunday evening we would 
gather in some quiet place to worship to- 
gether. Sometimes we opened our serv- 
ice with the Christian spiritual, “We Are 
Climbing Jacob’s Ladder,” sometimes 
with the lighting of the Menorah, some- 
times in Quaker-like silence. But we 
always included some hymn that ex- 
pressed the ecumenical reality of their 
summer's association. 

The Church Universal: Sons of God, 
undivided by creed, seeking the Kingdom 
together. During the summer an Epis- 
copal rector visited our camp and was 
so struck by the significance of the work 
that he left a check for the Presbyterian 
Morningside Center of Harlem, a check 
drawn on the unrestricted funds of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Richmond, 
Virginia. A little later in the summer, 
the father of one of the campers was 
visiting the camp and heard stories 
about the inadequacy of the food being 
served. He, too, left a check, not for 
more food for his own son —“He’ll make 
out,” he said — but for the little children 
in the Morningside,camp. This is the 


We are forced to measure each 
moment partly in and of itself, for 
if everything is justified solely by 
the future, life becomes rather futile. 


Six weeks out of eternity 


Church Universal at its best: All faiths 
and denominations cooperating in a 
worthy enterprise, undisturbed by one an- 
other’s differences, primarily concerned 
with achieving common and significant 
goals. 

If only we could learn this winter what 
these youngsters discovered for them- 
selves this past summer... . 

They learned a lot about things essen- 
tial and things trivial. Over the summer 
they actually became color-blind; they 
just didn’t see one another's color. Five 
of our campers were Negroes, you under- 
stand; one of them was a girl from the 
South. She had never associated inti- 
mately with white girls; at camp she was 
living in a tent with five of them. It 
wasn’t any easy experience for her at first. 
She was confused by inner questions. “Is 
it right? Should this be? This is so dif- 
ferent!” By the end of the summer no 
one thought of her as colored. 

Nature helped, of course. Vigorous 
campers in the summer sun soon tanned 
a rich bronze and the color differences 
became less sharp as the summer wore 
on. No one could have distinguished be- 
tween two team mates, one colored and 
one white, as they walked in from center- 
field arm in arm. As a matter of fact, no 
one cared particularly to distinguish be- 
tween them. For during these few weeks 
it didn’t make any difference. In their 
camp world, color didn’t matter. Boy 
was boy, that was all. Good boy is good 
boy; bad boy, bad —they learned that 
this summer. Kindness is kindness no 
matter what the color; ugliness is ugliness 
no matter who the victim — they learned 
that this summer. 

Somehow, tall pines, shared work and 
narrow cots; somehow, steak roasts and 
swimming tests and singing; somehow, 
planning together and relying upon one 
another all seemed to make them blind to 
narrowness and color. By the end of the 
summer there was no Jew, no Gentile; no 
dark, no light; no rich, no poor; but 
campers, just fellow campers; brothers — 
and in their small world of a hundred 
acres and in their short life of six weeks 
they could be brothers. 

But time ran out and their world came 
to an end. What then? Then they re- 
turned to our world, yours and mine. 
What chance are they going to have to 
go on being brothers in our world? 

One camper gave it some serious 
thought. He was from the South, from 
Virginia. All summer he had lived with 
these campers; over the summer he had 
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Newburyport, on Massachusetts’ North Shore, has been immortalized by Sociologist 
W. Lloyd Warner as “Yankee City” in the scholarly series of the same name. Also, 
it is the locale (under the name “Clyde”) of the latest book. Point of No Return, by 
Newburyport’s best known citizen, John P. Marquand. What does the First Parish 
Church mean to this venerable seaport? What does its spire symbolize to its citizens? 
In this sermon, delivered at the beginning of the campaign to raise funds for the re- 
building of the spire, Pulitzer Prize winner Author Marquand gives his answers. 
He was chairman of the Steeple Committee, and is active in the affairs of the 
Unitarian Church. 


The spire above Yankee City 
The message and meaning of 
our town’s ‘greatest single monument’ 
By JOHN P. MARQUAND 


NOW THAT WORK HAS BEEN STARTED on the reconstruction of the spire of our church, 


it might be interesting also to endeavor to reconstruct with words some of the time 
and human forces which were responsible originally for its design. To do so, we must 
not consider this building solely as a religious edifice but instead as what it also is, 
a work of art and a monument to the spirit and thought of the age which conceived 


it. Its lines were drawn by an architect whose name, ironically enough, is lost to 


us today. 


Its foundation, frame and the spire, delicate carvings which adorn it were 
also fashioned by the unidentifiable hands of 
buryport, men of diverse religions. Obviously, 


the artisans and shipwrights of New- 
there was a unity of thought, some 


common spiritual ground, some convention of expression shared by all these vanished 


individuals. 


We have only to look around 


us to be aware of the spiritual flowering 


of a past many of whose values have lasted to the present. 


This church; as we all know, was 
built in 1801 to take the place of an 
older building that once stood in Mar- 
ket Square. It was built in the midst 
of what architects and historians now 
term the Federalist Era. It was built 
not much more than a decade after the 
ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States, when the American Eagle 
adorned the sterns of ships and perched 
on the top of brass door knockers. 

Newburyport, When this church was 
built, was a much more self-sufficient 
community than it is today, with such 
slender and uncertain means of com- 
munication to tie it to other communi- 
ties on the eastern seaboard that England 
and France and the West Indies were 
almost as near to Newburyport, as far 
as ease of access went, as many towns 
on the mainland. The easiest means of 
travel was by sea. It was the sea that 
brought trade and ideas to Newburyport 
in 1801 and in consequence Newbury- 
port was predominantly a maritime 
community. It was a town with a fu- 
ture rather than a past. It was, be- 
lieve it or not, even suffering with grow- 
ing pains in 1801. 

Only a year ago, I showed some of 
Newburyport to a visitor who had been 
born and raised in California and he 
made a comment on the place so obvious 
to anyone living here that neither you 
nor I would even have thought of it. 
He said he would never have believed 
that there could be so many old houses 
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all together and in one place. He would 
not have said this about Newburyport 
in 1801. Large sections of Newbury- 
port in those days were as new as a real 
estate development in Los Angeles. New- 
buryport in 1801 had a population of 
about 8,000 but everyone was sure that 
this was only a beginning. There was a 
brisk rum, fish and molasses trade with 
the West Indies in 1801 and, if the Bal- 
tic and Russian trade had not started, it 
was about to start. Newburyport was 
also a shipbuilding center with a na-, 
tional reputation. That almost revolu- 
tionary innovation, the half model, had 
been or was about to be invented fa- 
cilitating the cutting of ship’s timbers. 
Around this basic industry revolved the 
smaller ones of sailmaking, ropemaking 
and forging, each in its proper orbit. The 
first woolen mill in America was starting 
in Byfield. Experiments were being 
made in Newburyport in the manufac- 
ture of nails and in improving the Frank- 
lin stove. 

In 1801 money was being made from 
trade and manufacture almost as rapidly 
and on a sounder basis than it had been 
made by privateering in the early days 
of the Revolutionary War. With sud- 
denly accumulated fortunes came the 
obvious demand for larger houses, for 
silver service, jewelry and modern house 
furnishings. Local promoters were en- 
couraged to start interesting new real 
estate enterprises. In a little while there 
would be opportunities for attractive in- 
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vestments on newly opened Fruit Street 
and, a few years later, the Federalist 
houses of High Street were built. New- 
buryport was not the world of yesterday 
in 1801 but the brave new world of 
tomorrow where comfort, taste and edu- 
cation and gadgets would all abound 
in a hitherto unknown profusion. 

It is difficult today, as one looks back 
into local history to imagine a town with 
so long a past as having been young 
once, or to think of the elms that now 
line High Street and Green Street as 
only ungainly saplings and of the houses 
there as freshly framed and unpainted. 
Perhaps the best way to form some idea 
of Newburyport’s youth is to turn to 
the advertisements in the files of the old 
Herald, Newburyport one finds not only 
had its own distillery but even at the 
close of the Revolutionary War, ten 
jewelers and watchmakers. There were 
also publishers and engravers who could 
supply local printings of popular English 
authors, translations and originals of the 
classics, maps, charts and works on navi- 
gation. There were excellent silver- 
smiths, a saddlemaker, a chaisemaker 
and cabinetmakers. Merchants were 
selling long and elaborate assortments of 
French and British textiles. The re- 
ception given George Washington in 
1799, with its parade of floats designed 
to represent local industry shows that 
Newburyport was a metropolis compared 


with most of America, a worldly, so- 


phisticated place rightly regarded with 
suspicious suspect by country people 
going there to market. One discovers that 
in this era a highly educated pig visited 
Newburyport capable of entertaining 
ladies and gentlemen with feats of read- 
ing and addition. He must have done 
remarkably well because it is said later 
that he was burned alive in Havana and 
his owner was imprisoned there by the 
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nquisition. Also, a gentleman named 
fionsieur Perette visited Newburyport 
ringing with him a self-moving car- 
jage. “An eagle automaton,” we read 
suitably caparisoned draws the car- 


Bins and directs the course of the ex- 
raordinary carriage.” 

_ We find that emigres from European 
revolution flocked to Newburyport. 


. 


Messrs. Renard and Dupatty started an 
ey of the dance here and there was 
also a Monsieur Lebarre who had taught 
music to the Duchess of Orleans, the 
Princess Linisky and the Princess of Sal- 
mak. He was now ready to teach New- 
buryport ladies and gentlemen the piano, 
the spinet, Spanish and English guitar, 
flute and violin. If one wished to go 
further in genteel accomplishments, 
there were also in Newburyport a quali- 
fied instructor of the small sword and 
saber and several teachers of drawing 
and painting. In fact, Newburyport, 
with its teachers and its artisans, could 
supply by 1801 almost anything that you 
might desire intellectually or materially. 
Tt was in this slightly garish climate, that 
the new building of the First Religious 
Society was reared on Pleasant Street. 
I have often thought it is a great 
pity that no historian or novelist has 
ever given a fully rounded picture of the 
life and habits of a Federalist New Eng- 
land town. Glimpses of it appear in 
the pages of Kenneth Roberts and Esther 
Forbes’ latest novel The Running of the 
Tide, but by far the best descriptions 
appear in The Maritime History of 
Massachusetts by Samuel Morison. For- 
tunately, too, some Federalist Newbury- 
tian have left their own written im- 


pressions. Miss Sarah Anna Emery’s 
Reminiscences of a Nonagenarian sur- 
rounds this time with on over-romantic 
halo. Samuel Knapp, who wrote A 
Life of Timothy Dexter, lived in Fed- 
eralist Newburyport and young Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, too, studied law here 
in the office of that famous jurist The- 
ophelus Parsons. It is clear that Mr. 
Adams, in his few terse comments on 
Newburyport, viewed local progress 
with a somewhat jaundiced eye, but 
then the Adamses have seldom been 
critics of anything, including 
elves. I am afraid that Mr. Adams 
his law studies with the impression 
that Federalist Newburyport was slightly 
vulgar, somewhat nouveau riche and oc- 
easionally ludicrously pretentious. 

On weighing the evidence, I am afraid 
that perhaps Mr. Adams was right. Most 


of the families of Newburyport, in spite 
of a few coaches and servants in livery, 
were only a generation away from shirt 


sleeves. Yet, when Governor Gore of 
Massachusetts, who had also studied law 
in Newburyport, came here in 1809 to 
call on Madam Atkins, daughter of 
Colonial Governor Joseph Dudley, he 
sent a messenger asking permission to 
pay his respects; and the messenger sank 
to his knees while delivering the Gov- 
ernor’s request. This, I am afraid even 
then may have been an exaggerated ges- 
ture. 

Nevertheless, Newburyport always 
tried to do its best. “It was a pleasant 
place,” Samuel Knapp _ writes, “there 
never was any Canaille here,” and many 
Americans did look upon Newburyport 
as one of the most cultivated towns on 
this continent. Colonel Wigglesworth 
and Mr. John Tracy obviously en- 
deavored to maintain this tradition when 
they entertained the Marquis de Chastel- 
lux and the Vicomte de Vaudreuil and 
Monsieur de Talleyrand and de Mon- 
tesquieu who paused here briefly in the 
Federalist era. 

“This Colonel,” writes de Chastellux re- 
ferring to Colonel Wigglesworth, “re- 
mained with me till Mr. Tracy finished 
his business, when he came with two 
handsome carriages well equipped, and 
conducted me and my aides-de-camp to 
his country house. This is in a very 
beautiful situation, but of this I could 
myself form no judgment, as it was 
already night. I went, however, by moon- 
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light to see the garden, which is com- 
posed of different terraces. There is like- 
wise a hothouse and a number of young 
trees. The house is handsome and well 
finished, and everything breathes that 
air of magnificence, accompanied with 
simplicity, which is only to be found 
among merchants. The evening passed 
rapidly by the aid of agreeable con- 
versation and a few glasses of punch. 
The ladies we found assembled were 
Mrs. Tracy, her two sisters and their 
cousin Miss Lee. Mrs. Tracy has an 
agreeable and sensible countenance, and 
her manners correspond with her ap- 
pearance. At ten o'clock an excellent 
supper was served. We drank good 
wine; Miss Lee sang, and prevailed upon 
Messrs. de Vaudreuil and de Talleyrand 
to sing also. Toward midnight the ladies 
withdrew, but we continued drinking 
Madeira and Xery. Mr. Tracy, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, offered 
us pipes, which were accepted by M. 
de Talleyrand and M. de Montesquieu, 
the consequence of which was that they 
became intoxicated and were led home, 
where they were happy to go to bed. 
As to myself, I remained perfectly cool, 
and continued to converse on trade and 
politics with Mr. Tracy.” 

It has been said that Sarah Anna 
Emery as a historian must be considered 
as inaccurate and unreliable. Neverthe- 
less it is she more than anyone else who 
can bring us back to old Newburyport 
through the sheer enthusiasm of her 
writings. Here are a few vignettes of 
Newburyport at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century as Sarah Anna Emery 
saw it: “Along the wharves,” she writes, 
“stretched lofty warehouses crowded 
with merchandise. Carts and drays rat- 
tled up and down. Incoming and 
outgoing vessels came and went. The 
merry songs and ‘heave ho’s, of the 
sailors blended with the cheery tones 
and hearty jests of the stevedores. Carts 
from the interior loaded and unloaded. 
At every turn was bustle, industry and 
activity. Here were the spacious sail 
and rigging lofts, pump and blockmakers 
shops, and ship chandlers’ stores, every- 
thing that pertained to maritime trade. 
. . . Sargent’s gunmaker’s shop was on 
Water Street and Mr. Joseph George did 
an extensive blacksmith’s business, at 
his stand on Inn Street.” 

If we had time we could wander 
profitably with Sarah Anna Emery all 
through this bustling town, from State 
Street right down to Joppa, where she 
tells that, “The sunburned, barefooted 
women, in brown homespun short gown 
and petticoat tucked to the knees aided 
the toil-worn fishermen to carry the great 
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fish-flakes to the uplands below the long 
rope walks. Round the open doors 
toddled wee whitehaired urchins while 
others sailed ships and mimic boats 
in the pools and eddys of the flats.” But 
let us travel with Miss Emery into 
higher levels. “The first-class dwellings 
of Newburyport,” she tells us, “were 
mostly square structures. . . . The heavy 
claw-footed furniture of a previous date 
had been followed by lighter, in the 
French style. . . . The dining or sit- 
ting room almost inevitably held a large 
mahogany sideboard. Beneath general- 
ly stood an ornamental liquor case and 
upon the top were some half dozen glass 
decanters filled with wine, brandy and 
other liquors. . . . The old-fashioned 
silver tankard had become obsolete, but 
a display of silver tumblers was con- 
sidered desirable. . . . Chaises were now 
in general use.” And Miss Emery tells 
us there were also a few barouches. 
“Coaches drawn by two horses, some- 
times four, were the fashionable equip- 
age, several were kept by families in the 
town.” 

Tea, Miss Emery tells us, was served 
at six. In most families we learn there 
was a boy or girl bound to service until 
the age of eighteen. “When the hour 
arrived _ this young servant passed 
around napkins on a salver, next a man 
or maid servant brought around the 
tray of cups, the younger waiter follow- 
ing with cream or sugar. Bread and 
butter and cake succeeded, these were 
passed around two or three times.” Din- 
nér parties, Miss Emery tells us, were 
common and probably Colonel Wiggles- 
worth’s entertainment of the French 
gentleman was quite routine. 

Yet it would be wrong to think for a 
moment of Newburyport being a town 
of wine bibbers. If in 1801 liquor was 
indulged in more frequently than now, 
one must remember that it was not so 
long before that the Pilgrims after their 
arrival at Plymouth were much upset 
because they exhausted their supply of 
ale and beer carried with them on the 
Mayflower and were faced with what 
they considered the dangerous prospect 
of drinking clear cold water. 

Though Miss Emery has left the de- 
tailed descriptions of our local manners, 
one can gain even a still vivid idea of 
them by considering the behavior of a 
living parody of Newburyport’s preten- 
sions, who was reaching the climax of 
his career when this church was built. 
I refer, of course, to Timothy Dexter, 
known then as Lord Timothy Dexter, 
who had once made breeches of moose- 
hide on Water Street before he made his 
fortune through speculation in conti- 
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Art very seldom performs a practical 
function, but then man through the 


ages has never lived by bread alone. 


nental notes. We all know the fantasies 
of this early American eccentric. The 
prints of his house with its bizarre 
wooden figures still hang in many hall- 
ways on High Street. His tomb in his 
garden into which he often retired to 
smoke his pipe, his coach which drove 
him to Salem jail, his philosophical work 


A Pickle for the Knowing Ones and his. 
poet laureate, Jonathan Plummer, who ° 


was also a fish peddler, are only interest- 
ing in this discussion because Lord 
Dexter obviously reached these extrava- 
gances by observing the life in New- 
buryport. 


This town cannot be duplicated by 
a modern community. No town in 
America today with a population of 
8,000 could possibly support silver 
smiths, dancing teachers, drawing teach- 
ers, academies for young ladies and 
gentlemen, printers, engravers and ship- 
builders. There must have been a fresher 
and more winelike quality on the East 
wind then. 


At the same time in spite of luxury 
Newburyport was essentially a sober, 
godfearing place. The number of its 
churches and their generous size, is 
enough to prove it. Feelings on every 
subject, beliefs and  disbeliefs, ran 
stronger than they do today. There 
were no hazy half grounds of opinion, 
fewer confusions, fewer attempts at 
broadmindedness which bewilder in this 
present. There was right and there was 
wrong and very citizen of Newburyport 
seemed convinced that he knew the 
answer. 


In Newburyport in 1801 there was 
a ferment of ideology which has not 
ceased working yet. There was the clash 
of wealth and privilege against newly 
enunciated rights of the common man. 
Washington had delivered his farewell 
address but already the United States 
was on the edge of a whirlpool of a 
European war. Mankind was on the 
march and no one knew exactly where 
mankind was going. The United 
States of America was still not much 
more than an abstraction. Though there 
was a common language and the basis 
of a common political belief, a New- 
buryporter walking the streets of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, might very well 
have felt that he was in a foreign coun- 
try. He would also have had something 


of the feeling in Quaker Philadelphia or 
in Dutch New York. Even in Boston 
and Salem there was not quite the same 
integration of values that existed on 
State Street and Market Square. 

It would not seem that this unstable 
atmosphere would be conducive to the 
development of an independent culture. 
The influence of the old world was 
strong in all varieties of thought and 
manners, but there was already discerni- 
ble the beginnings of a difference. In 
not so many years the United States 
would produce a Hawthorne, a Melville, 
and an Emerson and a Thoreau, all of 
whom would be essentially American; 
but Gilbert Stuart was already paint- 
ing portraits that were not entirely 
British. In Salem, MaclIntire the archi- 
tect, was employing the Georgian forms 
and conventions, but the buildings he 
designed were not entirely Georgian. 
Something new, something subtly dif- 
ferent had been added and this was also 
true of the builders of Newburyport. 
Their sense of line and form was not 
exactly Georgian and not _ exactly 
MaclIntire. 

In those days in New England be- 
hind the instincts of every artisan for 
what was suitable and what was not 
there lay, of course, the tradition of the 
sea. . 
~ The climax of the sailing ship, as ex- 
emplified by the Flying Cloud and the 
Glory of the Seas, was still just around 
the corner but already every year, every 
Yankee shipwright was making constant 
efforts to create a new lightness, a new 
strength in his designs. He was de- 
veloping a distaste for everything that 
even hinted at unnecessary weight or 
clumsiness and some of the best ship- 
wrights: in the world worked on the 
banks of the Merrimac in 1801. Their 
instinct for line and form is with us 
still for here in Newburyport we still 
live partially in a Federalist atmosphere 
of their creation. High Street, in spite 
of its modern interpolations, is as beau- 
tiful a residential street as there is any- 
where because local shipwrights worked 
on so many of its houses. 

You have only to look about you at 
the interior of our church to under- 
stand the flawlessness of their taste. The 
columns that support the gallery, the 
light, never obtrusive decoration that 
adorns the pulpit, still tell the worldless 
story of the builders and of their age. 
In the balance and simplicity of every- 
thing around us there is a sense of 
serenity, and a reminder of a spirit that 
rises above mundane things. None of 
us here can escape this impression and 
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rom funds of usc. 


freedom to eat. 


‘he Unitarian Service Committee has used 110,000 meals of Multi-Purpose Food 
its relief activities in France, Austria, Hungary and Germany. Of this more than 
valf has been contributed from funds of the Foundation and the balance purchased 
The first liaison between usc and Meals for Millions was developed through Dr. 


irnest Caldecott, then Unitarian minister of Los Angeles, and Dr. Lotta Hitsch- 
nanova, Director of the usc of Canada, in Ottawa. 


tarvation is normal 
—for most of the world; and so is 
war. There’s a connection between them 


By ERNEST R. CHAMBERLAIN 


'TO EIGHTY PERCENT of the people of the world the most fundamental freedom is the 


“Hunger,” said Sir James Boyd Orr, first Director-General of the Food and Agri- 


culture Organization of United Nations, “is the heart of the world’s troubles.” 


Om’s successor, the present Director 
General Dr. Norris E. Dodd, warns that 
we can not “build a just or lasting peace 
in a hungry world.” 

_ Food is the raveling thread in the 
fabric of world peace, the crumbling 
keystone of the social arch. 

_ When a man is hungry he eats. If he 
‘can not eat he is first irritable, then des- 
perate, then diseased. He is starving 
long before he is “starving to death.” 
He can not eat democracy, knowledge, 
art, culture or religion. Hence, when 
he is hungry these things seem unimpor- 
tant. He can only eat food. This is 
one lesson of the story of the loaves and 
fishes. This is why men pray, “Give us 
this day our daily bread” before asking 
forgiveness for “our trespasses.” 

“Somewhere down the road,” said 
Dodd, “is a gate marked Freedom from 
Want. It is also the gateway to peace. 
Once we pass through it men and nations 
will be able to do many things that 
seemed impossible. It is up to our gen- 
eration to find that gate and open it.” 

Nutritional science has provided us 
the key that can unlock that gate. 

-“We have the tools and technology 
to feed everyone in the world with our 
present resources,” says Dr. Henry Bor- 
-sook, Professor of Biochemistry at the 

California Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Borsook explained this startling 
‘statement in testimony he presented in 
1947 before the Congressional Joint 
Committee on tne Economic Report: 

“Biochemists have demonstrated that 
it is possible to increase the human food 
supply by making palatable and_nutri- 
tious many products not generally re- 
ded as human foods... Cheap foods 
be fortified to provide nutritive ele- 
nts commonly found only in scarce 


ur d expensive foods.” 


There have been many speculative 
articles written on this revolutionary pos- 
sibility as well as many recent Dooms- 
day Books colored by dismal Malthusian 
prophecies that hark back to Ben John- 
son’s 16th century statement that “only 
famine ends famine.” 

But Dr. Borsook’s statement is based 
on more than mere laboratory hypothesis. 
He developed a food called Multi-Pur- 
pose Food as an example, but only as an 
example, of what he had in mind. 

For years Dr. Borsook had been seek- 
ing to persuade food processors to fortify 
many refined and less nourishing foods 
with minerals and vitamins so lacking in 
the diets of Americans. One result was 
the wide-spread vitamin consciousness 
of our people. But vitamin-enriched 
flour, milk and margarine were not 
enough. Borsook reiterated his thesis 
that “any diet lacking in any nutritive 
essential is a disease producing diet. A 
diet is adequate nutritionally only when 
it supplies adequate amounts of all the 
nutritive essentials. These are calories, 
protein of good quality, certain minerals 
—principally calcium, iron, phosphorus, 
and iodine—and certain vitamins. 

“The purpose of food,” he said, “is 
nutrition. Nutrition is what matters. 
Plenty of food does not mean plenty of 
nutrition.” 

In 1943 Dr. Borsook was looking for 
a business-man with imagination and 
vision. : 

At the same time a business-man with 
imagination and vision was looking for 
a biochemist who could produce a food 
at less than five cents a meal that would 
provide all the nutritive essentials neces- 
sary to nourish a man for a third of a 
day. 

That business man was Clifford E. 
Clinton, founder of Clifton’s Cafeterias 


Dr. Henry Borsook 


of Los Angeles, son of two missionary 
parents, each of whom had been a Cap- 
tain in the Salvation Army. 

Clinton had long been recognized as 
an authority on food wastes, quantity 
feeding and, in the early stages of the 
last depression had established a “penny 
restaurant” in Los Angeles to feed job- 
less people in the days preceding the 
organization of federal relief. He 
operated his restaurants on the slogan, 
“Pay what you wish or dine free unless 
delighted.” In the prewar days he had 
provided his five-cent and one-cent meals 
with accustomed foods, but war shortages 
of food and labor made it imperative 
that he forego this policy or find a new 
food that was nourishing, palatable, un- 
rationed and abundant. 

Clinton, then food consultant for 
unrRA, the Army, the War Food Ad- 
ministration, had heard about all the 
wonders that scientists said could be per- 
formed some day with photosynthesis, 
strange plants and marine life, the de- 
velopment of palatable yeasts, the Jules- 
Verne type of food yarns that blossomed 
in Sunday-Supplements and the pseudo- 
scientific popular magazines. 

While he was in the armed service 
he was also greatly concerned with the 
fact that his Los Angeles restaurants 
were allowed only enough ration coupons 
to provide 200 pounds of meat daily 
for 20,000 patrons. He knew that, with- 
out proteins, his restaurant patrons would 
be improperly nourished. So he wrote 
home asking that a search be instituted 
for a biochemist who could provide edi- 
ble vegetable proteins from some of the 
sources scientists told him were available. 

Commercial biochemists were un- 
available. All were engaged in essential 
war work, so the search led to Dr. Bor- 
sook at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. There it ended. The scientist 
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Starvation is normal 


and the business man with common goals 
and common ideals had met. 


Dr. Borsook offered his services free 
of charge provided the results of the re- 
search project become public domain. 
Clinton, through his business, put up 
the first research grant which was later 
matched by the Southern California De- 
hydrator’s Association. This money 
enabled Borsook to set up a test kitchen 
in his laboratory, accumulate a wide 
variety of dehydrated food products, 
seasonings and fortifying elements, hire 
a skilled French cook, Madame Soulange 
Berczeller, and a_ research assistant, 
Josephine Williams. 

This team set to work. Borsook pro- 
vided the formula combining products 
which provided the nutritional require- 
ments. Madame Berczeller’s job was 
to make them palatable—give them “eye 
appeal,” “nose appeal,” “taste appeal”— 
work out recipes in which the new food 
could be combined with other foods. 
One of the specifications was that this 
was to be, not just another food, but 
a food that would combine with other 
foods in such a way that “people could 
eat what they like and still be well- 
nourished.” 

Dr. Borsook finally settled on the 
soy bean as the source of the protein 
base for his food. He did this because 
soy provided a complete protein, with 
all the ten essential amino acids. It 
was a little low in Methionine, which 
happens to be very high in wheat and 
other cereals. Since bread is the most 
abundant and common of accustomed 
foods, the combination of a meal of soy 
and a slice or two of bread would give 
the consumer a protein of as high qual- 
ity as that in milk. Moreover soy cake 
was abundant, almost a waste product. 
It was processed primarily for its oil and 
the resultant protein-packed cake was 
used for the manufacture of plastics, for 
stock food, fertilizer. It was cheap. Soy 
can be grown almost anywhere. Ameri- 
cans ate little soy because, unprocessed, 
it has a bitter taste, but the processing it 
undergoes under heat and pressure in 
removing the oil, pre-cooks the bean, 
removes the bitter taste, leaves an ale 
most tasteless product. With most of 
the oil removed it would keep indefi- 
nitely without refrigeration. Two ounces 
would provide enough protein to sup- 
ply a man’s needs for a third of a day, 
approximately the protein obtained from 
a quarter-pound of beef and a glass 
of milk. Its compact form made it 
ideal for transportation in one-tenth of 
the space required by other foods, 

To the protein base, Dr. Borsook 
added requisite amounts of synthetic or 
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Somewhere down the road is a gate 
marked Freedom from Want. It is 
also the gateway to peace. Once 
we pass through it men and nations 
will be able to do many things that 
seemed impossible. It is up to our 


generation to find that gate and 


open it. 
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natural vitamins and minerals. He 


pointed out that the same calcium we 
obtain from milk, the same iron we get 


from meat, the same vitamins we get . 


from various sources can be obtained 
from other less expensive sources or pro- 
duced synthetically. 

Thus was produced the Multi-Purpose 
Food which, first tried out at Cliftons, 
then fed to delegates to the United 
Nations at San Francisco, then given 
world-wide publicity and finally sent to 
fifty-two nations of the world through 
nearly a hundred relief agencies, in- 
stitutions and governments, has finally 
won recognition from the top official food 
authority in the world, none other than 
Dr. Norris E. Dodd himself, Director 
General of Fao. 

Last month Dr. Dodd wrote to the 
Foundation: “I am aware and apprecia- 
tive of the contribution which you have 
made to the prevention of starvation by 
devising and distributing the Multi-Pur- 
pose Food which presents such high nu- 
tritional qualities in proportion to its 
cost.” 

But the distribution of 15,000,000 
meals of mpF into fifty two countries re- 
quired more than the mere development 
of the food. Making a new food availa- 
ble required social decision and business 
organization. Clinton and Borsook of- 
fered it to leading agencies, to the gov- 
ernment; to “big name” leaders in pub- 
lic and private life—then realized that 
if this new food was to fulfill its mis- 
sion, a non-profit Foundation, serviced 
by “hard work, hard thinking, high 
principles and sincerity,” would have to 
start from the grassroots on a shoe- 
string and show the world that famine 
could be prevented, that we could match 
world hunger with world food, but that 
the world must first be provided the 
know-how and the show-how. 

So the Meals for Millions Founda- 
tion was born, again financed modestly 
by Clifford Clinton and his business. 
From a staff of one to a staff of ten the 
Foundation grew and began sending 
samples of the food to relief agencies, 
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urging them to try it. The Americar 
Friends Service Committee, National 
Evangelical Association, Brethren Service 
Committee, Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, the non-sectarian war-time relief 
agencies for various countries were 
among the first to use Multi-Purpose 


.Food. To-day the list of agencies using 


MrF reads almost like a directory of 
the prominent organizations in the field. 
Among religious agencies Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish denominations and in- 
terdenominational organizations __ like 
World Church Service are using Mpr. 
Their. purchases are supplemented by 
such gifts of food as the Foundation can 
provide from its own fund-raising ac- 
tivities. The Foundation is cooperating 
with the United Nations Association, 
UNESCO, UNICEF, the Save the Children 
Foundation. It is cooperating with the 
governments of India, the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico and with the Red Cross in 
disaster areas such as Ecuador. The food 
has gone from the Arctic to the Congo, 
from the East End of London to far 
eastern Korea, to India, to Kagawa in 
Japan to James Yen in China. 

Americans approach another Thanks- 
giving season in a world whose swelling 
tensions and recurrent crises reveal 
world hunger as the “outward and 
spiritual sign of an inward and spiritual 
disgrace.” 

The ideal of the three-cent meal, if 
embraced soon enough by enough peo- 
ple may spare us the ordeal of the bil- 
lion-dollar bomb. A hungry world has 
crowded into our neighborhood. Distant 
miseries are nearer, but close at hand is 
greater plenty and the means whereby 
we can share our plenty with an in- 
finitely greater number of starving peo- 
ple. 
The sick and miserable people of dis- 
tant lands see and know our good for- 
tune as clearly as we see and know 
their privation. 

“Every day,” says the Foundation, “is 
Thanksgiving Day to the hungry of the 
world to whom ships, trains and planes 
deliver Multi-Purpose Food sent through 
the Meals for Millions Foundation and 
cooperating relief agencies. 

“Remember, your gifts to Meals for 
Millions, your membership in the Foun- 
dation, provides a convenient way for 
you to welcome an unlimited number of 
‘unseen guests’ to your Thanksgiving 
table this year. 

“Make your reservation early, and ac- 
cept our best wishes for the best of all 
Thanksgivings.” 

Fortunate are those to whom Thanks- 
giving is not a bleak and empty day. 
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Four years have passed since the war 

Europe ended, but to the Displaced 
ersons—survivors of concentration or forced 
bor camps—liberation did not bring free- 
om. 


If you were to stand in a pp camp today, 
ou would see all about you, men, women 
and children from every walk of life—Cath- 
olics, Orthodox, Protestants and Jews—farm- 
ers, artisans, professional workers. Current 
figures show that there are some 600,000 
pps—persons displaced to serve the Nazi 
State—under the care of the International 
Refugee Organization, the majority of them 
herded in camps in three Western Zones 
of Germany and in Austria. 


Scattered throughout these centers is a 
small but strong group of Unitarians, who 
under the leadership of the Rev. Zoltan 
Nagy, an Hungarian, patiently wait and 
hope that the United States soon will open 
her doors to them. They need the help 
that thoughtful Americans can give. 

To provide that help, the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee is making every effort to con- 
clude successfully its campaign, under the 
chairmanship of Percival F. Brundage of 
New York, to raise $408,000—not only to 
_aid pps, but also to continue the vast human- 
itarian program of medical missions, child 
care and general relief that knows no boun- 
daries of race, creed or political beliefs. 

In June of this year, funds were at such 
a low ebb that the entire program was im- 
periled. An emergency appeal brought in 
$96,000—enough to assure continuation of 
the desperately needed projects during the 

summer. Altogether, the campaign has 

raised $294,000—but the entire goal is the 

absolute minimum needed if the Unitarian 

Service Committee is to maintain its record 
_ of service for humanity. 

What the usc is doing for pps is typical 
of the work of human kindness that must 
not be abandoned. 

_ Last year, the Service Committee appeal- 
ed to Unitarian churches throughout the 
country to assist in finding jobs and hous- 
ing for some of the Displaced Persons. 


More than 80 churches, organizations and 
individuals set up special pp committees to 
help in the resettlement. Among the most 
active have been All Souls Church in 
Schenectady, N. Y.; the First Unitarian 
Church of Ithaca, N. Y.; the Church of Our 
Father in Detroit, Mich., and the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Wilmington, Del. In Balti- 
more, the ywca is working with the First 
Unitarian Church, while Cleveland, Ohio, 
ed a group known as the Brenda Green 
ttee for the resettlement of pp pro- 


_ Within a few months, assurances were 
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filed for the first of the Unitarian families. 
A number of these non-professional families, 
including one with three children, already 
have been resettled in Ohio, New York and 
Massachusetts. 


In addition, the Committee has brought 
to this country the families of six profes- 
sional men, representing the fields of med- 
icine, psychiatry, astronomy and forestry. 
Indicative of the types of positions obtained 
for these “forgotten men,” who before the 
war were important persons in their respec- 
tive fields abroad, were appointments in a 
West Virginia University for a former dean 
of a school of forestry and at Lick Observa- 
tory at Mount Hamilton, California, for an 
astronomer. 


The latter, Prof. Stanislavs Vasilevskis, 
whose wife and two children are sharing 
the home of a Unitarian woman in San 
Jose, wrote upon his arrival on the West 
Coast, “From the correspondence with your 
esteemed Committee I learned already the 
unusual generosity. However, the reception, 
assistance and care here were above all ex- 
pectations. We are happy and proud of 
having the Unitarians as our sponsors. The 
community of people of such distinguished 
humanity creates the hope of the moral re- 


birth of the world.” 


Members of the First Unitarian Church 
of New Orleans, La., met Prof. Vasilevskis 
upon arrival there from Germany. In the 
words of the astronomer, “. . . from the very 
beginning we did not feel as strangers here.” 
Money for the inland transportation to 
California was the gift of a non-Unitarian 
church which, although it could not provide 
work or housing for pps, wanted to con- 
tribute toward the resettlement program. 

The minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Jose met the family upon 
arrival there. A few days later through his 
efforts and those of other Unitarians, the 
astronomer’s 19-year-old daughter had ob- 
tained a job as typist and his young son 
was attending an American school. 

Among the professionals resettled by the 
usc also is a psychiatrist. During the past 
year, Dr. Desire Annau was on the staff of 
Verden Adolescent Center, operated in the 
British Zone of Germany by the usc in co- 
operation with the Universalist Service 
Committee. He wrote recently, “I would 
like to emphasize again my gratefulness for 
everything you have done for us and I 
would be happy if in the future I could 
be useful in any way to your truly human- 
itarian organization. Please let me know 
all your expenses you had in connection 
with helping us. I would like to return the 
sum to help others who are in the same 
need.” 


The first conference of regional directors of the ava from all sections of the country 
with administrative officers of the Association in recent years for the purpose of 
coordinating plans for the new phases of Unitarian advance and a discussion of 
ways of implementing this year’s United Appeal was held in Cleveland at the First 
Church, October 28-30. Shown, left to right, are: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president, 
ava; Rev. Randall S. Hilton, director, Western Unitarian Conference; Rev. Richard 
B. Gibbs, director, Southwestern Unitarian Conference; Dr. Robert Killam, director, 
Meadville Conference; Rev. Philip M. Petursson, director, United Conference of 
Icelandic Churches; Rev. Dale DeWitt, director, Middle Atlantic States Council; 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, executive vice-president, ava, and director, Division of 
Education (seated); and Rev. Francis G. Ricker, director, Pacific Coast Conference. 
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Difficult to place are the older pps, 55 
years of age or more, and the prs with large 
families such as that of Michael Szalontay, 
a Unitarian, Mr. and Mrs. Szaltonay and 
their ten children, the oldest of whom is 
twelve years, live in a shed. Charles She- 
rover of New York, who recently visited 
some of the pp camps to investigate the 
plight of Unitarian pes, contends, “No Am- 
erican would even want to put his pigs in 
those wooden sheds.” 

Europe’s Displaced Persons have come a 
long way back from Dachau and Auschwitz. 
They do not have cadaverous bodies with 
gaunt faces and staring eyes as many peo- 
ple picture them. The United Nations, 
through the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion and such voluntary agencies as the 
Unitarian Service Committee have restored 
most of them to health and vigor. 


The pps cannot remain where they are. 
They don’t want to live among their ex- 
enemies. They cannot support themselves 
in the war-born economies of these shat- 
tered countries. They want homes, oppor- 
tunities to work and start life anew. 

Indicative of the pps’ willingness to work 
are the statements signed by each member 
of Mr. Nagy’s group that they will accept 
any job offered in the United States. Typical 
of this is Mr. Nagy. Son of a Unitarian 
bishop in Transylvania, graduate of a Uni- 
tarian theological school there, and with 
several years’ experience as a Unitarian min- 
ister, Mr. Nagy has accepted a job as a 
clerk in Detroit upon his arrival here. 

Mr. Nagy, who calls his group the Uni- 
tarian Hungarian Mission, was evacuated 
from Hungary by force but was not put to 
work because of his standing as a church 
staff member. His wife, however, was sent 
to a forced labor camp. Despite their 
plight, they have adopted a daughter, a war 
orphan. The family has one room and a 
small kitchen. The room serves as living 
room, bed room and office. Mr. Nagy fre- 
quently carries his correspondence to the 
usc around in his pocket for several days 
for lack of money with which to buy post- 
age. 

While in camps, awaiting resettlement, the 
pps have not been lazy. Many of them are 
employed in the camp maintenance by mo 
which assumed the responsibility of feeding 
and housing the Displaced Persons. Some 
outside employment has been provided 
through Military Government. 

A small number are employed on the 
staffs of the three homes for pp children op- 
erated in Germany by the usc in cooperation 
with the Universalist Service’ Committee. 
Many of the pps learn to speak English. 

Some of the voluntary agencies conduct 
extensive vocational training courses to train 
finished craftsmen among the pps, while mo 
provides training courses to refresh skills 
dulled through disuse. An example of the 
latter, was the two refresher courses given 
in 1948 and 1949 in Germany by the usc 
in cooperation with the mo for physicians, 
dentists and pharmacists in pp centers. 
Through the efforts of the chairman of last 
year’s refresher courses, two distinguished 
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Several hundred people visited the Beacon Books Booth at the annual three-day 
Cheshire Fair at Safford Park near Keene, N. H. Shown, left to right, on Governor's 
Day are Mrs. Sherman Adams, wife of the governor of New Hampshire; Harold 
Keefe, attendant at the booth on Saturday; Gov. Adams; Rev. J. Donald Johnston, 
pastor of the Keene Unitarian Church; and Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, past president 
of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. Children’s books on the rack at 


right aroused the interest of young and old. 


Phote by Howard F. Morse 


medical men now are at work in the United 
States. 
The question is often raised, “If the mo 


is providing so much help for the pps, why 


should the Unitarian Service Committee 
have to help also?” 

The answer is very simple and logical. As 
the representative of the United Nations, 
rrO can provide the mass machinery needed 
for the resettlement of these war victims. 
The Congress of the United States has 
framed the pp Law in such a way, however, 
that voluntary agencies, such as the usc 
must provide jobs, housing and inland trans- 
portation from the point of entry to the 
pps destination. Unless agencies and in- 
dividuals assume this responsibility, the pps 
cannot come to America. Resettlement is 
a cooperative enterprise between the United 
States government and the American people. 

Contrary to a _ prevailing impression 
throughout the country, opportunities still 
exist for residents to sponsor pps to come to 
the United States under the terms of exist- 
ing legislation. Under the terms of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, 205,000 prs 
were authorized admittance to the United 
States in the period ending June 30, 1950. 
Approximately 80,000 of these already have 
been admitted and others are being proc- 
essed, but assurances must be filed imme- 
diately for many more thousands, otherwise 
they will be denied admittance. 

According to mo, the greatest opportuni- 
ties for sponsoring prs lie in the agricul- 
tural field with 42,000 men and 18,000 
women listed in pursuits allied to farming. 
Another major group includes 30,000 profes- 
sional and managerial workers, 20,000 men 
and 10,000 women. 

Similarly, mo camps hold more than 62,- 


000 workers skilled in both manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing pursuits. They in- 
clude many skills for which there report- 
edly is a shortage in this country such as 
4,370 tailors, 4,527 shoemakers, 4,289 lock- 
smiths, 2,544 carpenters and 1,005 black- 
smiths. 

It is a rewarding experience to meet a 
family of pps as they debark from a great 
ship which has brought them to a new land, 
a new life. Their eyes are filled with hope. 
Their handclasp is warm. There is eager- 
ness in their step. 

It is more rewarding to receive their first 
letter written in this country—to know that 
America has opened her heart as well as 
her door to them and that in a short span 
of time, they are no longer prs but new 
Americans, 


DAYTON PAPERS PLEASE COPY: ‘The 
Letters column of the Dayton Daily News 
recently carried a query from Rev. Robert 
W. Lawson of the Unitarian church in that 
city asking whether Dayton bookstores are 
featuring American Freedom and Catholic 
Power by Paul Blanshard, whether they are 
even stocking the title, and whether any 
Dayton newspaper has reviewed the book, 
and if not, why not. To this the editor 
answered in a note saying that the book is 
on sale in Dayton but that no copy had 
been sent to the News for review. A review 
copy, with a letter from the Beacon Press, 
was sent to the editor a few days after- 
wards and these columns will report later 
whether the paper chose to review or ignore 
the book. Enclosed in the Beacon Press 
letter to the News was a copy of the recent 
Jesuit pamphlet “answering” Paul Blanshard 
from a Catholic viewpoint. if. 
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‘Seated at the head table at the testimonial dinner to Rev. Dale DeWitt are, left to 
right: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president, ava; Mrs. H. M. Warren; Dr. A. Powell 
Davies; Mrs. Laurance I. Neale; Dr. John Haynes Holmes; Mrs. A. J. G. Priest; Mr. 
DeWitt; A. J. G. Priest; Warren B. Walsh; Mrs. Dale DeWitt; Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin; Rev. Laurance I. Neale; and H. M. Warren. The reason the table decorations 
and the microphone are on the floor is that your news editor, in a frantic attempt to 


help the photographer, removed these items from in front of various faces around 
the table and failed to hide them efficiently. 


Testimonial dinner honors Rev. Dale 


DeWitt on decade of leadership 


Honoring Rev. Dale DeWitt for a dec- 


ade of service as regional director of the 


Middle Atlantic States Council of Unita- 


rian Churches, 320 friends and admirers 


packed the social hall of the Unitarian 
Church of All Souls in Manhattan (Rev. 


Laurance I. Neale) recently to tender a 


testimonial dinner to him. Besides the Uni- 
tarian churches of the Metropolitan area, 
14 other churches of the region were rep- 
resented. Most distant visitor was Hon. J. 
Ray Shute, mayor of Monroe, N. C., and 
president of the Monroe Unitarian Fellow- 


ship. 


Ministerial Changes 


CHURCH 
Clinton, Mass. 


Chelmsford and Tyngsboro, Mass. 


Danvers, Mass. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Erie, Pa. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Littleton, N. H. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


East and West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Madison, Wis. 
Marlborough and Natick, Mass. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
Peabody, Mass. 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, North Side 
San Francisco 

Seattle, Wash. 

South Natick, Mass. 
Girard, Pa. (Universalist ) 
Sharon, Mass. 


INSTALLATIONS 


October 2, 1949 

“ Octobér 16, 1949 
October 16, 1949 
October 17, 1949 
October 30, 1949 
October 30, 1949 
November 3, 1949 


MINISTER CALLED 


John H. Taylor 
Joseph Giunta 
George Brooks, (student) 
Addison Steeves 
Isaiah J. Domas 
Clyde D. Williams 
Henry G. Cooper 
Charles W. Phillips 
Paul E. Lauffer 
Fred I Cairns 
Hugh W. Weston 

J. Robert Smudski 
Paul Tristan Knight 
Russell R. Bletzer 
Raymond A. Sabin 
Felix D. Lion 

John Findly 

John E. Evans 
Harry C. Meserve 
Roscoe Trueblood 
Neil R. Howard 
Howard E. Box 
John Baker (student) 


September 18, 1949—Paul Tristan Knight—Middleborough, Mass. 
September 25, 1949 —Theodore L. Steiger—Laconia, N. H. 
—Straughan L. Gettier—West Roxbury, Mass. 
—Henry G. Cooper—Littleton, N. H. 

—Paul E, Lauffer, E. Bridgewater, Mass. 
—Homer A. Jack, Evanston, Ill. 

—Russell R. Bletzer, Needham, Mass. 
—Clyde D. Williams, Framingham, Mass. 
—John E, Evans, Pittsburgh (Northside), Pa. 
November 16, 1949 —Richard Henry, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The testimonial was arranged by a com- 
mittee of sponsors under the chairmanship 
of Hamilton M. Warren of the Unitarian 
Church of Summit, N. J. (Rev. Jacob Trapp, 
minister). Toastmaster was A. J. G. 
Priest, chairman of the Middle Atlantic 
States Council; and speaking were Rev. 
Ethelred Brown of the Harlem Unitarian 
Church, who publicly revealed for the first 
time how Mr. DeWitt had saved both the 
Harlem church and its minister from going 
under at a time of crisis; Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the ava, who brought 
the congratulations of the denomination; 
Rev. Laurance I, Neale, who gave the in- 
vocation; Dr. A. Powell Davies, who com- 
mended Mr. DeWitt particularly for forth- 
right honesty and integrity; Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin, minister emeritus of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia, who pointed 
out among other things that the Philadel- 
phia church had been the first in the us to 
organize under the name Unitarian; Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, minister of New York's 
famed Community Church, chairman of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, who said 
that today’s challenge to liberalism lay par- 
ticularly in the fields of war, poverty and 
racial discrimination; Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
who announced that Unitarianism nationally 
has increased in membership 20 per cent in 
the last ten years, and who gave’ much of 
the credit to the support loyally given by 
laymen; and Dr. Warrefi B. Walsh, historian, 
chairman of the Department of Russian 
Studies at the University of Syracuse, and 
former editor of The Register, who deliv- 
ered the keynote address. Dr. Walsh took 
the title, “Re-thinking Liberalism,” and em- 
phasized that efforts to prevent free access 
to information, a characteristic of all totali- 
tarian states, are being made today in Am- 
erica. Dr. Walsh’s address is printed in 
full in this issue. 

The sponsoring committee was composed 
of H. M. Warren, chairman; Frederick A. 
Brill, Jr., Percival F. Brundage, H. Clay 
Burkholder, Rev. Glenn O. Canfield, Dr. 
Floyd N. House, Roger D. Johnson, Frederic 
P. Kimball, Mark W. Maclay, Frederic G. 
Melcher, George E. Moesel, Dr. Oscar S. 
Nelson, R..C. Neuendorffer, Dr. Winfred 
Overholser, R. A. Owen, Gerald N. Perkins, 
A. J. G. Priest, Hon. J. Ray Shute, Elmer 
Stewart, Oliver Thurman and Dr. Warren 
B. Walsh. Soloist was Mrs. Frederic P. 
Kimball. 


80TH ANNIVERSARY: As the Community 
Church of Boston began its 30th year of 
continuous public services recently, the 
church took up its new residence in the 
much-publicized John Hancock Hall, which 
has changed the Boston skyline considerably. 
The minister, Rev. Donald H. Lothrop, re- 
cently released highlights of the program 
for the coming year, which included Sun- 
day addresses by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
Judge Thurman Arnold, Paul Blanshard, 
Carey McWilliams, Roger Baldwin, and 
other outstanding personalities. The church 
conducts a full weekday program and offers 
courses in psychiatry, the great books, and 
economics as well as a weekly forum supper, 
a young people’s society and a Marriage 
Consultation Service. 
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Nominating Committee 
needs suggestions for 1950 


The ava Nominating Committee, as newly 
constituted since the election by the General 
Conference at Portland, will meet at the end 
of this month to choose nominees for offices 
to be voted upon by the Annual Meeting in 
May, 1950. 

In addition to the Moderator nominated 
at Portland, the following officers will be 
elected next May: nine regional vice-presi- 
dents for terms of one year each, represent- 
ing Northern New England, Southern New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, the 
Southeastern States, the Southwestern States, 
the Central West, the Rocky Mountain 
States, the Pacific Coast and the Dominion 
of Canada; six directors, each for a term of 
three years; and two directors for one-year 
terms, one representing societies which are 
dedicated to the social expression of religion 
and the other representing schools, colleges 
and other educational agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its constituent 
members. 

The present Nominating Committee is as 
yet unorganized. Its chairman will be chosen 
at the coming meeting. Four new names 
appear among its personnel. Its list of 
nominees must be completed early in Jan- 
uary in order to be*published, as required 
by the By-laws, in the February Register. 
The committee will need the help of Uni- 
tarians everywhere. All suggestions will be 
welcomed and carefully weighed. 

Discussion at the Portland Conference 
showed that our people are thinking about 
the work of the Nominating Committee. In- 
terest of delegates attending the business 
sessions ran high on this subject. That in- 
terest should be put into action. Suggest 
names to the Nominating Committee. List 
carefully the qualifications of the candidates 
whom you recommend for office. Blanks for 
your guidance will be furnished upon re- 
quest. Send for these blanks, as many as 
you need, but in any case mail your sugges- 
tions this month to MRS. FLORENCE PLUM- 
MER, Secretary to the Nominating Commit- 
tee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

The Nominating Committee: 

JAMES L. ADAMS; SANFORD BATES; MRS. 
KENNETH MCDOUGALL; FREDERICK T. MCGILL, 
JR.; FREDERIC G. MELCHER; MRS. RUSSELL P. 
WISE; THADDEUS B. CLARK, ex Officio, repre- 
senting the Unitarian Ministers Association; 
CHARLES W. EDDIS, ex Officio, representing the 
American Unitarian Youth; mrs. GEORGE w. 
PIEKSEN, ex officio, representing the General 
Alliance; pwicur s. sTRONG, ex officio, repre- 
senting the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
a ec ae Ps 
RELIGIOUS COMRADESHIP: The recent 
annual meeting of the Assembly of Delegates 
of the New York Federation of Reform 
Synagogues, by unanimous resolution, in- 
structed its president to express deep appre- 
ciation to the Unitarian church of Staten 
Island for placing its church building at 
the disposal of Temple Israel. “This fine 


act of religious comradeship evoked com- 


mendation from every side.” President F. 
F. Greenman wrote to Rev. Harry Hooper. 
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1749-1949: 200 years of growth for King’s Chapel 


In 1741 King’s Chapel had been for 
fifty years an outpost of the Church of Eng- 
land in Boston. The first wooden building 
had been erected in 1688 and enlarged in 
1710 but, to quote an old document, “being 
found in the year 1741 in a state of consider- 
able decay, it was proposed to rebuild it 
with Stone.” This, as it turned out, was 
much easier to propose than to do, for the 
cornerstone was not laid until 1749 and the 
stone church was not open for worship until 
1754. 


The story is worth recalling today when 
the present Society of King’s Chapel is 
celebrating the 200th anniversary of the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone. It is a story of tire- 
less effort and devotion complicated by op- 
position and dispute, by financial embarrass- 
ments and baffling delays, but persisted in 
with such loyalty and spirit as to result in 
“the erection of what was then probably 
the noblest house of worship on this con- 
tinent, a church which remains a model 
and masterpiece of architectural simplicity, 
harmony and beauty.” 


It is a story of perseverance on the part 
of men who are remembered today like 
William Shirley, Governor of the Province; 
Henry Frankland, Collector of Customs, and 
Peter Faneuil (donor of the “Cradle of 
Liberty” to the town of Boston) whose names 
headed the first subscription list, as well as a 
great company of unremembered men and 
women who loved their church and were 
ready to sacrifice for it. It involved a vast 
correspondence with prominent people in 
England who might conceivably be interest- 
ed in helping. Rev. Henry Caner who be- 
came rector of the Chapel in 1747 turned all 
his energies and abilities to the completion 
of the project. It was he who first wrote to 


“a Gentleman of good Judgment in Ar- 
chitecture” Peter Harrison of Newport, re- 
questing him to oblige the committee “with a 
Draught of a handsome Church.” How suc- 
cessful and skilful Harrison’s draught was 
the handsome church at the end of its sec- 
ond century, bears ample and eloquent testi- 
mony! 

The story of the building and an account 
of the architect will be given at the Anniver- 
sary session November 14 by Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote, and by Carl Bridenbaugh the 
biographer of Peter Harrison. At another 
session November 15, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot will speak on “Progress and Religion” 
and Prof, Sebastian de Grazia of Chicago 
on “Tolerance and Forgiveness.” A special 
musical service will be held Sunday eve- 
ning, November 13. At all these observances 
the interested public will be most cordially 
welcome. 

PALFREY PERKINS 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE: Eight Uni- 
tarian churches and five Fellowship Groups 
participated recently in the annual Unita- 
rian Conference for the Michigan Area which 
had for its theme, “New Distinctions for Uni- 
tarian Thought and Action.” The conference 
was held at the First Unitarian Church, 
Toledo. It lasted two days. Dinners, lunch- 
eons, discussion groups and lectures fea- 
tured the Institute. Speakers included Rev. 
Arthur W. Olsen, Rev. Edward H. Red- 
man, Mrs. Dudley Moore, Dr. Edwin H. 
Wilson, Rev. Grant A. Butler, Mrs. Robert 
Birdsall, Dr. Raymond B. Bragg, Mrs, David 
B. McMurray, Mrs. Frank Ansley, Rev. Ran-— 
dall S. Hilton. Mr, Redman was president — 


of the conference committee. 
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{LIGION---DEWEY 
(Continued from page 18) 
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Py 
possibilities unified through imaginative 
realization and projection. But this idea 
of God, or the divine, is also connected 
with all the natural forces and conditions 
including man and human association— 
that promote the growth of the ideal and 
her its realization. We are in the 
esence neither of ideals completely 
embodied in existence nor yet of ideals 
which are mere rootless ideals, fantasies, 
utopias. For there are forces in nature 
and society that generate and support 
the ideals. These are further unified by 
the action that gives them coherence and 
solidity. It is this active relation between 
ideal and actual to which I would give 
. the name “God.” I would not insist that 
the name must be given. There are those 
‘who hold that the associations of the 
‘term with the supernatural are so 
‘numerous and close that any use of the 
term “God” is sure to give rise to miscon- 
ception and be taken as a concession to 
traditional ideas. (C.F. 50-1) 


_ Whether one gives the name “God” to 
this union, operative in thought and ac- 
tion, is a matter of individual decision. 
But the function of such a working union 
of the ideal and the actual seems to me 
_to be identical with the force that has in 
fact been attached to the conception of 
God in all the religions that have a 
spiritual content; and a clear idea of that 
function seems to me urgently needed a 
| the present time. (C.F. 52) : 


__ The idea that “God” represents a uni- 
fication of ideal values that is essentially 
imaginative in origin when the imagina- 
tion supervenes in conduct is attended 
with verbal difficulties owing to our fre- 
quent use of the word “imagination” to 
denote fantasy and doubtful reality. But 
the reality of ideal ends as ideals is 
vouched for by their undeniable power 
in action. An ideal is not an.illusion be- 
cause imagination is the organ through 
which it is apprehended. For all possi- 
bilities reach us through the imagination. 
In a definite sense the only meaning that 
can be assigned the term “imagination” 
is that things unrealized in fact come 
home to us and have power to stir us. 
The unification effected through imagi- 
nation is not fanciful, for it is the reflex 
the unification of practical and emo- 
al attitudes. The unity signifies not 
a single Being but the unit of loyalty and 
effort evoked by the fact that many ends 

e one in the power of their ideal, or 
imaginative, quality to stir and hold us. 
(C.F, 43) 
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Religious churches 


The transfer of idealizing imagination, 
thought and emotion to natural human 
relations would not signify the destruc- 
tion of churches that now exist. It would 
rather offer the means for a recovery of 
vitality. The fund of human values that 
are prized and that need to be cherished, 
values that are satisfied and rectified by 
all human concerns and arrangements, 
could be celebrated and reinforced, in 
different ways and with differing sym- 
bols, by the churches. In that way the 
churches would indeed become catholic. 
(C.F. 82) 


The natural matrix 
of religious experience 


The community of causes and conse- 
quences in which we, together with 
those not born, are enmeshed in the 
widest and deepest symbol of the mys- 


terious totality of being the imagination . 


calls the universe. It is the embodiment 
for sense and thought of that encompass- 
ing scope of existence that the intellect 
cannot grasp. It is. the matrix within 
which our ideal aspirations are born and 
bred. It is the source of the values that 
the moral imagination projects as direc- 
tive criteria and as shaping purposes. 


The continuing life of this community 
of beings includes all the significant 
achievement of men in science and art 
and all the kindly offices of intercourse 
and communication. It holds within its 
content all the material that gives veri- 
fiable intellectual support to our ideal 
faiths. A “creed” founded on this mate- 
rial will change and grow, but it cannot 
be shaken. What it surrenders it gives 
up gladly because of new light and not 
as a reluctant concession. What it adds, 
it adds because new knowledge gives 
further insight into the conditions that 
bear upon the formation and execution 
of our life purposes. (C.F. 85-6) 


A common faith 


We who now live are parts of a 
humanity that extends into the remote 
past, a humanity that has interacted with 
nature. The things in civilization we most 
prize are not of ourselves. They exist by 
the grace of the doings and sufferings of 
the continuous human community in 
which we are a link. Ours is the respon- 
sibility of conserving, transmitting, recti- 
fying and expanding the heritage of 
values we have received that those who 
come after us may receive it more solid 
and secure, more widely accessible and 
more generously shared than we have 
received it. Here are all the elements for 
a religious faith that shall not be confined 
to sect, class or race. Such a faith has 


always been implicitly the common faith 
of mankind, It remains to make it ex- 
plicit and militant. (C.F. 87) 


DARWIN, DEWEY 
(Continued from pabe 27) 


thought has helped to define the limits 
of religious conservatism as well as of 
religious liberalism and to make clear the 
impossibility of compromise. 

When A Common Faith was pub- 
lished, Charles Francis Potter called it 
“one of those rare little volumes which 
are factors in changing the thinking of 
men.” This was high praise from an out- 
standing spokesman for religious liberal- 
ism. Dewey himself suggests that what 
he has striven to do is even more impor-. 
tant than Potter's comment allows. 
Dewey has tried to make explicit what 
he feels that men have always believed, 
and have tried inadequately to express 
in earlier syntheses, the elements of a 
“religious faith that shall not be confined 
to sect, class or race.” In his final state- 
ment of these elements (A Common 
Faith, 1934, p. 87), Dewey achieves a 
rare eloquence which merits extended 
quotation as our conclusion: 


“The ideal ends to which we attach 
our faith are not shadowy and wavering. 
They assume concrete form in our under- 
standing of our relations to one another 
and the values contained in these rela- 
tions. We who now live are parts of a 
humanity that extends into the remote 
past, a humanity that has interacted with 
nature. The things in civilization we 
most prize are not of ourselves. They 
exist by grace of the doings and suffer- 
ings of the continuous human community 
in which we are a link. Ours is the re- 
sponsibility of conserving, transmitting. 
rectifying and expanding the heritage of 
values we have received that those who 
come after us may receive it more solid 
and secure, more widely accessible and 
more generously shared than we have 
received it. Here are all the elements 
for a religious faith that shall not be con- 
fined to sect, class or race. Such a faith 
has always been implicitly the common 
faith of mankind. It remains to make it 
explicit and militant.” 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Presiden: 

Emeritus 

Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS. Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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LIBERALS 


(Continued from page 27) 


mite as I do? Again, probably yes. But 
would you also say: He has the right 
to dislike my house and want to destroy 
it. He has the right to collect dynamite 
to do so. And because these are private 
rights of an individual—a cause which I 
champion—I must help him get ready 
to blow me up? Would you say that? 

The questions raised are whether there 
can be and whether there must be any 
limits on tolerance. Can a line be 
drawn and, if so, where? Obviously if 
to tolerate means anything, it means 
putting up with what you don’t like. 
You don’t tolerate agreeable things. You 
like them. You can tolerate only dis- 
agreeable things. But must you also 
tolerate things which endanger principles 
which you cherish? Consider the prob- 
lem of free speech. Because we believe 
in free speech, because we believe in 
the vital necessity of free access to in- 
formation, we must ‘oppose any censor- 
ship. But must we also provide aid and 
comfort to an opponent who, if he wins, 
would deny us the rights of free speech 
and free access to information? We are 
committed to the principle that he, no 
less than we ourselves, should have his 
say. But must we lend him our facilities 
and underwrite him with our support so 
that he may do so? I think not. 


Suppose all systems and ideas and 
philosophies were competitors in a 
great market (as in a sense they are). 
Suppose that we, as religious liberals, 
had a stall in that market. Of course 
we would insist that there be free compe- 
tition because we believe that in free 
competition the best will eventually be 
found. We do not therefore knock 
down our competitor’s stall, nor do we 
deny a newcomer the right to set up a 
stall and peddle his wares. Now sup- 
pose his wares are designed to destroy 
ours; and suppose we know that he 
aims to end the free competition of the 
market. Do we let his set up shop? I 
think we must. But do we lend him 
money to do so or give him office space 
in our stall until he gets on his feet 
and is able to kick us out? Not unless 
we are complete idiots, we don’t. Nor 
should the fact that we suffer his pres- 
ence in the market also mean that we 
must refrain from exposing his inten- 
tions, or from advertising his deceits. 

Was it illiberal and intolerant of Mr. 
Blanshard to write American Freedom 
and Catholic Power? Was it illiberal 
and intolerant of The Beacon Press to 
publish itP Emphatically, no. The 
writing and the publication of that book 
are fine examples of fighting liberalism 
at its best. Too often, so-called liberals 
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are not tolerant at all. What they com- 
placently mistake for tolerance is ac- 
tually indifference and laziness and fear 
—shameful, moral cowardice. We are 
afraid of stirring up trouble; we are 
afraid of a fight; we are afraid of 
jeopardizing our material security. And 
we are particularly afraid that someone 
will call us names—that someone will call 
us bigots, or fanatics, or Red-baiters, or 
war-mongers, or—worst of all, illiberals. 
We like to be thought of as liberals but 
we don’t want our liberalism to be more 
than a minor avocation. It must not in- 
terfere with our mental or physical com- 
fort. 

We are members of a group which 
prides itself on its tradition of religious 


liberalism. As individuals we can be 
most effective only through cooperative - 


action within the group. More par- 
ticularly, for most of us this means ac- 
tion within our local group—our local 
church. How active are most of us? 
When the annual every member canvass 
comes around, when the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal presents its case, do we 
really invest in what we profess—in- 
vest at the cost of giving up something 
else—or do we pledge what we think 
we can conveniently spare? When we 
are asked to serve on committees do we 
just lend our names or do we really 
work? Are we willing to stand up and be 
counted as men and women of liberal 
convictions not just on vague and gen- 
eral issues but in local situations where 
to be counted by one’s neighbors and 
associates really means something? 

A few weeks ago my smallest daughter 
and I sat on a rough stone causeway 
looking out over a beautiful cove to 
wooded points and islands and toward 
the distant vision of far horizons. It was 
a grand view and I enjoyed it much as 
liberals love the serene contemplation of 
the good and the true. It was peaceful. 
It was relaxing. It was probably good 
for the soul. But a sudden little squeal 
of delight brought the abrupt realization 
that Sara’ was gleefully and innocently 
experimenting on the edge of a great 
rock with the forces of equilibrium and 
gravity. Further contemplation of far 
horizons at that moment invited disaster 
at my feet. We need the view of far 
horizons now and then—need it des- 
perately. But unless we attend to the 
responsibilties at hand the distant view 
may vanish forever. 


ETERNITY 
(Continued from page 29) 


learned to appreciate and respect and 
even like them. What if John, from Har- 
lem, were to visit him in VirginiaP He 
could take John home, his parents were 


big enough for that. But what else a4 
they do together? He couldn’t take him 
into a corner drugstore for a soda as he 
had done all summer, or swim with him 
at Frye Spring. He couldn’t invite him 
to sit in on some of his classes in the high 
school. He would be embarrassed to ask 
him to ride on the bus. . . 

Our world, you see, to which they re- 
turned is in some painful ways unlike 
their six weeks cai at camp — it is so 
tragically unChristian. You and I, un- 
intentionally perhaps, would raise a 
barrier between thesé two young men, a 
barrier not there this summer, a barrier 
not based on merit or on character but 
on color. 

Those of you who insist that we must 
change the hearts of men before we 
change the segregation laws of the Com- 
monwealth, consider what it means to 
change the heart of a young lad at camp 
and then break him on the laws we for- 
got to change here at home. What about 
those whose hearts are already changed, 
whose minds are already clear? What if 
we had the courage to erase from the 
statute books the laws that require segre- 
gation so that those with changed hearts, 
no others, might express themselves and 
demonstrate to the others the very goals 
we join in trying to achieve? 

What if we had the courage to learn 
what these youngsters discovered for 
themselves this summer? 

_At the very end of summer we took the 
campers to visit a home-made plane- 
tarium. You may have read about it in 
Life magazine a year or so ago. A boy 
still in high school made one of these 
amazingly complicated instruments that 
project the heavens on a dome-shaped 
room. During the lecture we were re- 
minded that the sun was cooling off, that 
in several hundred million years this earth 
would be too cold to sustain human life 
as we know it today. Think of it for a 
moment. Someday, no more human life 
on this earth... . 


That fact says something to us rather 
important, about the value of the here 
and now, of the immediate present — the 
value of this moment. We are forced to 
measure each moment partly in and of 
itself, for if everything is justified solely 
by the future, life becomes rather futile. 
For the future, the ultimate future is ice, 
nothing but ice. The world is coming to 
an end, you see, whether we like it or 
not. Not very quickly perhaps; we have 
almost all eternity to work these things 
out, but not quite. Our chance to be 
Christian is now. Our chance to be fine — 
and noble and generous and kind, to be 
merciful and fair and just, is now. 


If only we had the courage to learn 
what these youngsters discovered this 
past summer. . . . 


YANKEE CITY 
(Continued from page 32) 


lnone of us can definitely analyze it. 
We only know that it is exactly as ‘it 
should be—the atmosphere which should 
belong to a House of God. This at- 
mosphere was created by the architects 
and by the builders of this edifice not 
onsciously and without a jarring note. 
t is the sort of indirection and the inner 
meaning that lies behind all true art, 
sand it has been achieved here in daylight 
without the aid of shadow from Gothic 
arches, without the prismatic effect of 
stained glass windows. 


There is nothing anywhere else quite 
like Newburyport woodwork. The em- 
bellishments on our Federalist houses 
have always seemed to me to have their 
especial character, and they have in- 
variably escaped the pitfalls of fussiness 
and needless elaboration. Compared to 
ours, the exterior and interior ornamen- 
tation of the houses along the Battery 
at Charleston is heavy and almost dull. 
‘It may be the local prejudice but it 
seems to me that the same is slightly true 
with the mansions on the Hudson and 
even with the Salem of MaclIntire. 

Our church is not a ship but it has 
all the certainty of Donald McKay’s 
Glory of the Seas dedicated to a higher 
purpose. For more than a hundred 
years the spire of our church stood above 
our town as its greatest single monu- 
ment to some of the most glorious mo- 
ments of America’s past. It had a mes- 
sage and a meaning for everyone who 
saw it. No matter what his individual 
religious belief might be, it expressed 
a spirit and an aspiration which has 
never left our city from the days of its 
first settlement. Something of that spire 
belonged to all of us and so it was more 
than the property of any single religious 
sect. When over a century of wind and 
weather weakened the timbers of our 
spire, it was taken down. It is very fit- 
ting that it is now being rebuilt, not 
alone by this parish and not alone by the 
contributions of citizens of Newburyport, 
but by many others who have seen it 
and who could not forget. 

The most famous of Federalist archi- 
tects, MaclIntire himself, has called it 
the finest spire in New England and he 
did it honor by placing its replica in 
Salem. The late Ralph Adams Cram, 
who was America’s outstanding au- 
thority on the Gothic, has called it the 
ost beautiful wooden spire in the 
Id. But it has spoken for itself. It 
really needs no tributes or superlatives. 

_ And yet I have heard it said that this 
spire should not be raised again. I have 
it said that the debt incurred by 
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its restoration is too dangerous, that 


it would be better at most to build a 


simpler, cheaper spire. I have heard it 
said that it is only an elaboration, that 
it performs no useful function, and an- 
swers no social need. This is only 
common sense. It would be much 
cheaper, much easier, not to rebuild 
this spire. The workmen who are now 
engaged in restoring it could readily be 
employed in more useful work. But then 
so, too, could have the stonecutters who 
adorned the Cathedral at Chartres and 
so, too, could Michelangelo whose 
paintings in the Sistine Chapel do 
nothing to support its ceiling. Art very 
seldom performs a practical function, 
but then man through all the ages has 
never lived by bread alone. The people 
of Newburyport throughout this town’s 
long history have never been motivated 
solely by the dialectics of materialism. 
Because they never have been and I 
hope they never will be, they are re- 
building this church steeple now so that 
it will stand for another century and I 
hope much longer as a proof that there 
are other worlds than ours. 


STARVATION 
(Continued from page 34) 


Especially fortunate are those who 
meet in intimate reunion around family 
tables at a time when “membership” 
is consecrated . . . membership in a 
family, membership in a church, mem- 
bership in a student body, membership 
in our American society . . . member- 
ship in groups dedicated to the goal of 
human betterment and understanding. 

The Foundation notes that the work 
it has accomplished has been made pos- 
sible through the membership in Meals 
for Millions of some two thousand 
people. It is currently beginning, with 
funds available, to expand its programs 
into communities. Pearl Buck, one of 
the Foundation directors, foresees that, 
as American’s understand the Founda- 
tion program and the work it is doing, it 
will become the “food Red Cross” of the 
world. Compared with most of the or- 
ganizations to whose work it is con- 
tributing so much, it is a relatively small 
institution. Fifteen million meals, for a 
billion hungry people, is only a begin- 
ning, but every meal of mpF sent as re- 
lief means that a hungry person reacts 
to a new experience. That is education 
—“reaction to experience.” The act of 
relieving hunger with such a new food is 
the preface to a program of starvation 
prevention by introducing with the food, 
a new way of thinking about food, a new 
interest in the methods whereby such 
foods can be produced and distributed. 


It is normal for most of the world to 
be hungry. It is not normal for Ameri- 
cans to tolerate such conditions when 
they have the means to correct them. 

Moreover, in times like these, with 
the glaciers of a cold war moving west- 
ward, warm hearts are apt, after all, to 
thaw them faster than cold steel. + 

“Tt is hard-headed,” the Foundation 
says, “to be soft-hearted.” 


Loaded for bear in the center of the 
stage (the pistol shows clearly) is Rev. 
Payson Miller, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Hartford, Ct. With other mem- 
bers of the church, he is helping present 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “H. M. S. Pina- 
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fore.” The performance was applauded 
by The Hartford Times and attracted so 
much attention that it played to full 
houses two nights running. Says Mr. 
Miller, “It was fun and it was good for 
the church. Nothing done here in a long, 
long time has stirred such enthusiasm in 
the church and such community interest.” 


Charles Elmer Beals 


Rev. Charles Elmer Beals died August 21, 
1949 in his 72nd year. Graduating from 
Dartmouth College with high honors and 
from Bangor Theological School, ‘he served 
our church at Walpole, Massachusetts, for 
some seven years. Earlier, he had held a 
pastorate in the Congregational fellowship. 
In recent years, he occasionally supplied 
pulpits in both fellowships. 

Years ago, his wife’s failing health occa- 
sioned his withdrawal from the full-time 
work of the ministry, that he might the 
better help and comfort her. His devotion 
brought about her gradual recovery. As a 
preacher, he was possessed of firm convic- 
tions as to the reality of the spiritual life, 
and he seemed to ever dwell on a high 
plane of religious devotion. He is survived 
by a son and two daughters; one of the 
daughters is engaged in educational work 
at a mission in South Africa. 


ELIZABETH FAIRLEY: Elizabeth Fairley, 
wife of Rev. James A. Fairley, Minister 
Emeritus of the Community Church of 
White Plains died in Wesport, Connecticut 
on August 28. A memorial service was 
conducted at the White Plains Church on 
September 8 by Rev. Dale DeWitt. 
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Laurence C. Staples, Executive Director of All Souls’ Church, Unitarian, was re- 
cently presented with a new automobile in recognition of his 25 years of service 
with the church. The automobile was bought with contributions from nearly 700 
members of the congregation, sent in response to a letter from the Minister on 
September Ist. 

Howard Hosmer, a member of the Board of Trustees, who was here a quarter- 
century ago when Mr. Staples joined the church staff, presented the keys and the 


title to the automobile. Dr. A. Powell Davies, the minister, suggested that the 
automobile was probably one of the few in Washington fully paid for. 

Dr. Alfred J. Montzka, President of the Board of Trustees and the third member 
of the committee that managed to solicit the contributions for the gift without Mr. 
Staples’ knowledge, participated in the presentation ceremony immediately following 
the Sunday Service. Photo: The Washington Star 


REPORT FROM CAMP SEELEY: Squeezed 
out of previous fall issues of The Register 
because of space restrictions was the good 
news from Camp Seeley, where the First 
Annual Family Conference of the Pacific- 
Southwest Institute of Religious Liberals 
was held last summer. Belatedly, this is 
to report that 300 Unitarians and Univer- 
salists in the area attended, including 27 
young people and 58 children. 


ELDERLY LADY — good health, 
wants board and room for winter 
or longer in nice private family 
around Boston. Can pay $18 per 
week. Write Christian Register 


Office. 


GOWN S 


«Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for — 
\) RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Rev. Peter 
Samsom of the Unitarian church in San 
Diego served as dean. A set of bylaws was 
adopted establishing the Institute as a per- 
manent organization. 


Church Furniture - Stoles 


Hotel Belleune ai Dae 


On @earon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


f + Vestments 
ct es Hangings - Communion 
: Sets . Altar Brass Goods ' 
aN CATALOG ON REQUEST 

oh : 


Y 


Tlational ex 2. 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Revised Standard Version 


NEW TESTAMENT 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G. I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: WatLtace W. Rossins 
5701 wWooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 
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; Now available 
IN TWO NEW POCKET SIZES 


In addition to original edition. 


Many varieties of binding at usual 
low Bible Society prices. 


Send for full information. 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


. Perkins, 


\VESTMEN 
Chotr and Pubsit- 


Nylon and many other fine materials, tea- 
sonably priced. Write for catalog C-93 (Choir — 
vestments); J-93 (Juniors); P-93 (Pulpit). 


: a COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO.) 
ii New York 1 Champaign, Ill. Chicago 6, Ill. 
366-4th Ave. 1000 N, Market 117 N. Wacker 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School, 9:45 a. m- 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES. 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 am to 5 p.m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. : 


KING’S CHAPEL. - (Founded 1686.) Dr. Palfrey 
Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, M.A. — 
(Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Serv- 

ice, ell a. m. Noon Day Services with guest 
preachers Tuesday through Friday. Monday Half 
Hour of Organ Music at 12:10. Open daily 9 a. m. 
to 4p. m. ALL ARE WELCOME. { 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 am. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


IG OWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 


BACHELORS {f 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
_ SINCE 1832, J 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL =| 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A Liserat Boarpinc ScHoor 
For Boys 10 to 18 “se 

For INForMATION WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmasren 


| The WAY 
| The TRUTH 
The LIFE 


the wort 


iE Albert 


Schweitzer 


WN ANTHOLOGY 


30o0ks for reflective hours 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH, 
THE LIFE 


The words of Jesus selected from the Gospels 
by John Scholte Nollen, President Emeritus of 
Grinnell College. Every word hand-lettered. 


“Those looking for a dignified, handsome small 
book for a gift, can do no better.”—Religious Book 
Club Bulletin 

Single copy $1; per dozen $10 


CHANNING DAY BY DAY 


Thoughts for Each Day selected from the 
writings of William Ellery Channing. 


Compiled and edited by José Chapiro 


“Every intelligent Unitarian ought to have Chan- 
ning: Day by Day as a source book for his faith.” 
—E. G. Lee, editor, The Inquirer, London 


Regular price $5; Special until Christmas $4 
Leather edition with gilt top $15 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: 
An Anthology 


Edited by Charles R. Joy 


“Mr. Joy’s cogently assembled Albert Schweitzer: 
An Authology is probably the best introduction to 
Schweitzer.”-—New York Herald Tribune 
“Prepared with utmost care and understanding.”— 
Saturday Review of Literature 


Presentation edition $5; Trade edition $3.75 


THE VISITOR and HELLO, MAN 


By Kenneth L. Patton 


“His psalms have the primal oceanic surge of 
Whitman; his sonnets an indigenous originality; 
. . . his lyries the quick shock of rightness.” 


—Witter Bynner $2.50 


GREAT COMPANIONS 


Compiled by Robert French Leavens 


“The books are light, easily pocketed, good com- 
panions to walk or travel with.”"—The Atlantic 
Monthly 


“A generation has grown up on the first volume 
of this pocket companion of readings on the mean- 
ing and conduct of life from ancient and modern 
sources. The second volume complete in itself, 
will have an even wider, stronger influence. . 
Whatever is in it is worth finding."—New York 
Herald Tribune 


Two volumes, each $3; boxed set $5.50 


Special: last year’s binding, perfect condition, | 


boxed set $3 


Suggestions for your Christmas Shopping List 


Studies in Freedom and Power 


AMERICAN FREEDOM and 
CATHOLIC POWER 


By Paul Blanshard 


This book, now in its eighth printing, has been on 
the national best-seller lists for months. 
Designated as one of the “50 outstanding religious 
books of the year” by the American Library 
Association. 

A Book-of-the-Month Club Recommendation. 
“Mr. Blanshard has done a difficult and necessary piece of work 
with exemplary scholarship, judgment and tact.’—John Dewey, 
Dean of American Philosophers $3.50 


mane CORNERSTONES OF 
pLIciOUs RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
IN AMERICA 


I 
REEDOM 

IN AMERICA 
7 Selected basic documents, court decisions and 
public statements 


vy 


Edited, with an Introduction and Interpreta- 
tions, by Joseph L. Blau 


“The great statements’ of American champions of 

religious liberty are each prefaced by a skillful 
interpretation. . . . A tremendous picture of the foundations on 
which we must build. . . . The format of the book is excellent, and 
the thorough scholarship of the author is evidenced throughout. 
This should be a valuable source book for those who may find in 
the historic expression of free Americans suggestions for new words 
and ways to defend the freedom of religion today.”—Kirkus Book- 
shop Service $3.00 


Books for children’ 


FROM LONG AGO 
and MANY LANDS 


Stories for children told anew by Sophia L. 
Fahs. Illustrated by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge 
“This is a most interesting and unusual book. . . . 
The stories collected from many different countries 
are those which represent a wide variety of cul- 
tures, races and religions and the thoughts of 
people long ago. They show men who often made 
mistakes but who experimented with a new way 
of life.”’—Parents Magazine 

“A fine anthology of stories to be read to children seven to nine 
years old. . . . Designed to help children understand that they are 
part of a common brotherhood with roots in the past.”—Religious 
Book Club Bulletin $2.50 


THE DRAMA OF 
ANCIENT ISRAEL 


By John W. Flight 


Here, in this book, is one of the most stirring and 
dramatic true stories ever told. Many years went 
into the preparation of the manuscript. The find- 
ings of modern Biblical research and recent archae- 
ology give us a new idea about the truth in the 
Palestine issue. Here is the story of the making 
of the nation that became Israel. $2.75 
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Suggestions for your Christmas Shopping List 
Books that help you and your friends understand the Unitarian dynamic 


Pi eos a VOICES OF LIBERALISM: 2 
Lil veralisin 


By Albert Einstein, George D. Stoddard, Giovanni 
Pioli, A. Powell Davies, Frederick May Eliot, 
James Luther Adams, Richard M. Steiner, Raymond 
V. Holt, Brock Chisholm, Winfred Overholser, 
Thaddeus B. Clark, Gerald F, Weary, Curtis W. 
Reese, Russell R. Bletzer, Griscom Morgan, George 
Nichols Marshall, Clarence R. Skinner, Malcolm 
R. Sutherland, Jr., and John H. Hershey 

“One after another of the contributors to this thought-impelling book 
point out that religion and science have now lived side by side for a 
long time, with no damage to either.” — The Christian Science 
Monitor $2.50 


ADs 


PATHBREAKERS 


By Nina Moore Tiffany 


Short . biographies of six pioneers of religious 
liberalism: William Ellery Channing, Harm Jan 
Huidekoper, Theodore Parker, Samuel Gridley 
Howe, Julia Ward Howe, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Here is good reading for the alert liberal—six lives 
devoted to the struggle for genuine human equality 
and_brotherhood-in-action. Their struggle is our 


struggle, and they deserve to be remembered. 
$2 


em AMERICA’S REAL RELIGION 
| By A: Powell Davies 


) “The minister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church in 
Washington, D. C. makes a spirited defense of 
democracy, defined as human brotherhood with 
m™ =a recognition of devine fatherhood, as the ‘real 
* religion’ of our country. . .. He portrays Lineoln’s 
undogmatic religion as that which our age needs 
and which, in Dr. Davies’ view, might unite 
mankind.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin 

Paper $1 


For Christmas make your minister 
a member. of the 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

(—$25 ) 
I wish to present a (—$50) Minister's Book Cache to the 
minister named below: I understand he may use this during 


the coming year to buy, through you, books of the Beacon 
Press and other publishers. I enclose my check [ ] money 
order [ ]. Please send a Gift Certificate for me to present 
to him. 


My name 


My address 


Please establish a Minister's Book Cache for the amount 
checked above to the credit of: 


Minister's name 


CHRISTIANITY: 


HOW IT CAME TO US; WHAT IT IS; WHAT IT MIGHT BE. 


By Charles E. Park $1.7 
THOMAS JEFFERSON | 
By Henry Wilder Foote $1.25 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS REPLY | 


By Seven Men of. Philosophy $2 


TOGETHER WE ADVANCE 


By Stephen H. Fritchman, Charles R. Joy, Edward A. Cahill, E. 
Burdette Backus, James Luther Adams, Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., 
Alfred Stiernotte, Herbert Hitchen, Henry Wilder Foote, John How- 
land Lathrop, Nym Wales, Ernest W. Kuebler, Frederick May 
Eliot, Pierre Van Paassen, and A. Powell Davies Cloth $2 


Paper $1.50 
UNITARIAN BELIEFS | 


By Arthur W. Olsen Paper $1 

THE SHEEP and the GOATS 

By E. Burdette Backus Paper $1 

THE LIVING SOURCES OF FREE 
RELIGION 

By Peter Samsom Paper $1 


LIBERALISM IS STILL THE ANSWER 


By Tracy M. Pullman Paper $1 
THE ART OF STAYING SANE 

By Joseph Barth $2 
A MESSAGE TO ATHEISTS 

By Dana en Greeley 3 $2 


(Clip out and mail this order blank) 


THE BEACON PRESS 


*25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me the following books: 


O Check enclosed O Bill me 

Name 286232. isetichedisccsssctsdestlenalireiboien reine nl olen 
Address. © sccsccyecsaceyssshslsaasen gead'cebtg pales ogee cnet tel aa tAd Cheap 
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